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Hotes. 
SUPERSTITIOUS NOTIONS IN ITALY. 

The superstition of the Italians on many points 
is well known; but I was surprised to find that 
they looked with horror when, being struck with 
the prolific appearance of a young apple tree, I 
began to count the number of apples it had pro- 
duced. This seems to be a continuation of a 
notion that the Romans had, that it excited the 
envy of the gods to count what gave you pleasure. 
Catullus (Carm. v. 1.10) applied it even when 
speaking of the kisses of Lesbia : — 

“ Dein, cum millia multa fecerimus, 
Conturbabimus illa, ne sciamus, 
Aut ne quis malus invidere possit, 
Cum tantum sciat esse basiorum.” 

Are we to regard the numbering of the children 
of Israel (2 Sam. xxiv. 10), which they were 
forbidden to do, as in any way connected with 
some such idea ? ; 

In the vicinity of Gerace, a village in the south 
of Calabria, near to the ruins of Locri, I found 
amother superstition, to which I have never seen 
any allusion. There is a considerable manu- 
facture of silk carried on in this district, and on my 
expressing a desire to see the cocoons (bacche di 
sa), I was surprised to observe a serious disin- 
clination to admit me to witness their operations. 
Of course I took no notice, but afterwards in- 
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quired of my host (the intelligent judge of the 
district) on what their objections were grounded. 
He said that the people believed that the “ evil eye” 
(jettatura) of a stranger might destroy the whole 
brood. I laughed to find myself suspected of 
being a jettatore. He told me that the sure mode 
to avert the evil, was to keep in the room a palm 
branch which had been blessed on Easter Sunday. 
Olives too, that have been blessed, have the same 
effect, if they are burned in the room where a 


jettatore has been. 


Here again this idea, of the palm averting the 
danger, has been handed down from Roman times. 
Pliny (xiii. 9, 2, ed. Lemaire, Paris), speaking of 
the dwarf-palm (Chamerepes), which he says 
grows in great quantities in Sicily, and which is 
still to be found in the southern part of Italy, 
states that the “hard interior of the fruit, when 
polished by the elephant’s tooth ” (dente politum ), 
has a good effect against the evil eye (contra 


fascinantes). 


Travellers, in the remote parts of Italy, must 
often have observed a small purse hung round the 
necks of infants. This little purse contains a 
talisman to guard the child from the wandering 
glance of some jettatore. It is made by the Capu- 
chin friars for this purpose. Have its contents 
ever been examined? I was curious to get a 
glimpse of what it contained, but I found the 
matter was regarded in too serious a light by 
mothers to venture on such an examination. It 
would have been strange if it had been found to 
contain a representation of the membrum virile, 
which we know was suspended round the necks 
of Roman children. Varro (De L. L., vi.) says: 
“ Pueris turpicula res in collo quedam suspendi- 
tur, ne quid obsit, bons sczevie causa.” 

The Italians have a variety of ways to guard 
against the effects of the evil eye, which may 
reach them at any moment, when they are least 
expecting it. At the small village of Rogliano, 
which is about ten miles south of Cosenza, the 
capital of one of the Calabrias, I found the young 
ladies adorned with little silver frogs—“ granula”’ 
as they called them, a corruption possibly of 
ranula—and this they believed completely to 
protect them. Here too I remarked, round the 
necks of the children, small pieces of rock-salt of 
a peculiar shape, to which they ascribe the same 
power. If you have no other mode of protecting 
yourself, you can always “fa le fiche,” which is 
done by putting “il dito grosso frall’ indice e il 
medio ”’—the thumb between the forefinger and 
the middle. Martial (2nd Ep. 28) knew of this 
when he said: “digitum porrigito medium.” 
Present this towards the person of whom you are 


| afraid, but do it unobserved, and you are safe. 


Of course anyone who has been much among 
the Italians is aware that spitting in the direc- 
tion of the person who is supposed to possess this 
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power is a mode of averting the danger. Pliny First of all, it is a very unusual proceeding for 
(xxviii. 7, 1) says the same thing: “ Simili modo | the sovereign to exercise in person the prerogative 
et fascinationes repercutimus ’—“In the same of granting armorial augmentations, which pre 

way, i. e. by spitting, we hurl back on the indivi- | tive is usually exercised through the officers of the 


dual the effects of his evil eye.” | College of Arms. 
This feeling is so strong among them that, if | Again, with regard to the grant of supporters: 


you come suddenly on a party who may be seated | the use of these has been so jealously confined of 
at dinner, they will exclaim: “ Restate servito, | late years in England to peers and knights grand 
prendete, accid non me la jettate”—“ Sit down, | cross of the different orders, though they am 
take something, that you may not ‘throw an | occasionally granted to baronets, and used by a 
envious eye on us.” few families who have through long usage ac- 
They always look with suspicion on a stranger, quired a “ possessory right” to them, that a 
as they can never be sure that he may not be | license which grants the right to use supporters 
ossessed of the power which they dread so much. | to a simple country squire is worthy of note. 

"he late Thomas Uwins, R.A., who had an artist's But the most remarkable point of all is per- 
eye for the beautiful, used to be amused on visit- | haps the absence of limitations from the license, 
ing such Festas as the Festa dell’ Arco at Naples, Hitherto, when supporters have been borne, their 
to see the frightened looks of the mothers when | use has been limited to the peer or peeress, the 
he stopped to admire some pretty child, and with | baronet, or the knight grand cross, and according 
what haste they covered up and ran off with their | to modern regulations it is very doubtful whether 
C. T. Ramage. | even those sons of peers who bear titles of courtesy 
have any right to the use they pretty constantly 
THE LATE CAPTAIN SPEKE: AUGMENTATION | ™ake of them; but by this license the right t 

OF ARMS. use supporters is conferred, not only on Mr. Speke 
al : , and the succeeding heads of the family, but upon 
The following paragraph, which has lately ap- | all his descendants, be they male or female, to the 

peared in the Exeter Gazette, may be of interest | ond of time ! : 
to many of the readers of “ N. & Q.:” The officers of the College of Arms will blazon 
“ The public will learn with sincere pleasure that her | the augmentations secundum artem when the 

Majesty, acting under the advice of her Ministers, has license is brought to the office for record, but it 

wen graciously pleased to make a signal recognition of . - . . oe 
the services of the lamented Captain Speke, by an honour- will be out of their power to impose limitations 
able augmentation to the family arms. The following is | 0n their use. 

an extract from the Royal License : —* Victoria R. One had hoped that the “ landscapes, and words 
Whereas we, taking into our Royal consideration the in great staring letters across the shield,” which 
services of the late John Hanning Speke, Esquire, Cap- | showed such bad taste on the part of the heralds 
tain in our Indian Military Forces, in connection with " . . 

he discovery of the sources of the Nile, and who was by of the age just past, had disappeared for ever 
a deplorable accident suddenly deprived of his life before from the use of the College of Arms. Let w 
he had received any mark of our Royal Favour; and | hope the present Royal License may not help to 
being desirous of preserving in his family the remem- | re-introduce them! Joun Woopwarp. 
brance of these services by the grant of certain honour- 
able armorial distinctions to his family arms ;—know ye | 


that we, of our princely grace and special favour, have ‘ “— : . 
given and granted, and by these presents do give and Tur Enotish Lanevace.—tIn country retin 


grant unto William Speke, of Jordans, in the parish of | ment, etymology seems to furnish a more natum 
Ashill, in the county of Somerset, Esquire, the father of | literary pleasure than it can do in the busy town. 
the said John Hanning Speke, our Royal license and | 4}] kinds of roots are springing up here, and whr 
authority that he and his descendants may bear to his | hould I sof languages be cultivate 
and their armorial ensigns the honourable augmentation sacu not the roots of Janguages be c 
following :—that is to say—on a chief, a representation of | *Mong the rest? For my part, I take so muc 
flowing water, superinscribed with the word NILE; and | delight in the pursuit, that I am afraid my dreamy 
for a crest of honourable augmentation, a Crocodile ; also | fancies often es far beyond the stone-crop @ 
the supporters following, that is to say, on the dexter side | your learned streets, and only flourish in exoti 
a Crocodile, and on the sinister side a Hippopotamus, ahortions. But I cannot help thinking there i 


provided the same be first duly exemplified according to > ‘ , bine 
the Law of Arms, and recorded in our College of Arms, something remarkable in certain mere com 
&c. Given at our Court of St. James's, the 26th day of | tions of letters (not to speak of the strange powe® 


July, 1867, in the 31st year of our Reign. By her Ma- | of single letters), which tend to puzzle us #® 

jesty’s command.—GaTuorne Harpy.’” | their origin, and prompt us to inquire as to the 
Independently of the interest we must all feel | derivation, from whatever ancient tongue they mi 

in a mark of royal favour intended to do honour | have generally been accepted. Now, for the 

to the lamented Captain Speke, it appears to me | of example, take the harsh letters rk. Wherevt 

that this “ Royal License ” a other and peculiar you find them, you find something grating or dit 

claims upon our attention. agreeable, or injurious. Look at the mono 


babe. 
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Jables irk, cark, croak, shriek, shark, shirk, dark, 
trick, bark, prick, quirk, perk, reek, rock, mirk, or 
murk, wreck, freck, work, strike, lurk, firk, ruck, 
break, crick, crack, crook, rack, lurk, peck, pork, 
yerk, and a hundred others, and you must agree 
that rk are not pleasing as lingual associates. I 
am aware that some exceptions are to be found; 
but they are nearly all either dubious or derived 
from variations from the original and recon- 
structed from intermediate languages. Thus ark, 
lark, hark, park, pork, frock, spark, mark, Xe. 
may be accounted for without burking my hy- 
pothesis. I daresay similar notions may be got 
up about other literal conjunctions ; and science, 
perhaps, may acquire something to discuss upon 
the subject, or, at any rate, something to laugh at. 

To expedite which desirable end I beg leave to 
superadd another fancy. To on or no, wherever 
they occur, I would suggest there may be a 
mythical meaning attached, and traceable to the 
most remote antiquity in various sources. Into 
this ancient bath, however, I will not now plunge, 
but simply ask the etymological world to ponder 
on Ion, Iona, Ionia, Mona, Juno, Jonah, Noah, 
\donis, and many more which will occur to the 
learned classical readers. As union is strength, 
something may be struck out of it, as indeed has 
been already done by a witty lady to whom I 
mentioned the discovery, and who simply re- 
marked “Onions.” All but dumb-founded, I 
could only shelter myself on the plea that the 
very name of this vegetable showed how likely 
the subject was to provoke argument ; 

“Since different men are of different opinions, 
And some like leeks, and others like onions.” 
And after all, the onion is so perfect an exainple of 
the growth of concentric circles of matter, that it 
might readily lead to superstition, and in fact it 
was worshipped in ancient Egypt. 
Busuey Hearn. 

ABYSSINIAN TRADITION oF A THEODORE.—The 
Rey. S. Gobat ( Bishop in Jerusalem), in his Jowrnal 
of a Three Years’ Residence in Abyssinia, p. 173, 
gives a conversation between himself, a rabbi, and 
a young Falaska (Jew), in which, speaking of the 
Messiah, he asks, “When do you think he will 
appear?” The Falaska answers, “In seven years” 
(the conversation took place in 1830); but the 
rabbi said, “ We know nothing about it ; some say 
the time is near, others that it is still distant.” 
A note appended adda, “The Abyssinians have a 
book called Fakra Yasous (Love of Jesus), which 
says that a certain man, Theodore, will rise in 
Greece, and subdue all the world to her empire, 
and that from his time all the world will be 
Christian.” At page 362 the same story is re- 


peated. LP. 


Mark : Jorty: Cras.—In the report of a case 
laving reference to certain pr ceedings at a mock 
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auction, the following expressions were used by 
one of the witnesses, an auctioneer’s assistant; 
having found which, I follow Captain Cuttle’s 
excellent advice, and “ make a note of.” 

Mark.—The name given to the person fixed 
upon as a victim, before whom the sham goods are 
shown in the gaslight, “ for there is no daylight 
where they are sold.” 

Jolly.—One who persuades others to buy. 

Crab.—One who runs up the articles to a cer- 
tain amount previously agreed upon, and then 
stops. If parties do not bid above him, he will 
tell them they have no money, and thus taunt 
them into bidding. ‘“ Mark” and “Crab” are 
not given in Hotten’s Slang Dictionary. 

Puiir 8. Krve. 


GRAPHS AND Grams. — Telegraph, the instru- 
ment of telegraphy, and telegram, its product, have 
obtained general acceptation. Cannot the mental 
sciences, as well as the manual arts, be in like 
manner distinguished,—“ biography,” for instance, 
keeping its place as an abstract term; “ biogra- 
pher,” denoting the author of a particular record ; 
*biogram,” the work which he has composed ; 
and so of cosmography, stenography, lithography, 
and their similars’ We have the distinction of 
epigraph, as applied to statues or buildings, from 
epigram, as relevant to things or persons. 

The philologists who find “N. & Q.” so ready 
a medium for inquiry and discussion will, I hope, 
entertain my question. Let me further ask, should 
not the pronunciation of composite terms preserve 
their etymon; instead of their fogs, and mogs, 
and thogs, hourly wronging our ears ? Add thereto 
the detestable “ photo,’ which is sure to accom- 
pany the exhibition of Papa’s or dear Freddy's 
portrait. E. L. 5S. 

Mr. ror Lorp.— After reading the following 
statement, taken from Echoes of the Clubs, may I 
be permitted to ask if a noble lord has the power 
to drop, or assume, his title, whenever it may 
gratify a whim or suit his conscience to do so? — 

“Lord and Lady Amberley, who are about visiting 
the Great American Republic, have determined upon 
substituting upon their boxes the word ‘ Mr.’ for that 
antiquated monosyllable * Lord.’ ” 

Permit me to say, that an English Lord, a 
Spanish Don, a German Baron, and a French 
Count, may travel as quietly and as unnoticed 
throughout the United States as they can through 
any country in Europe; and further, that they 
will not be compelled to pay extra for the titles 
they bear, as is the case in Continental hotels. 

; vi We 

Malta. 

Tovcnine INcIpENT.— 

“ Some time ago Laura Keene, the actress, who ran to 


President Lincoln’s box immediately after Booth’s fatal 
shot, and supported his head, went to Springfield, Illinois, 
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carrying with her the very dress she wore on that event- 
ful night, a light flowing barege, discoloured by the 
fearful stain of murder. Cutting out a piece, Miss Keene 
presented it to the present occupant of the homestead. 
And there it now remains in its little glass frame, with 
Laura Keene's autograph beneath it, and the words— 
* The blood of the martyred President ’—above.”— Wash- 
ington Republican, 

: W. W. 


Malta. 

Caretess Writine.—The Swiss papers have 
of late given some ludicrous instances. <A grazier 
writes thus to a brother farmer : — 

* All the farmers were at the fair of Rolle. 
splendid show of horned cattle. They were sorry you 


were not amongst them!” 
S. J. 


Queries. 


“Agr or THE RAMAYANA” BY 
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| London, told me of an ancient legend connected 
with the priory church and the book in which] 
might find it recorded. Unfortunately, I lost the 
memorandum of reference. Your correspondent 
F. C, H. may perhaps help me in this matter 
The substance of the tradition was, that som 
foreign monks were shipwrecked on the South. 
west coast near Christchurch ; but they effecteds 
landing, and saved some valuable relics, when 
they were met by a formidable dragon, from whog 
clutches they managed to escape, and took refuge 
| in the church, &c., &e. 
I should be glad if F. C. H., or any other of 
| your contributors, could tell me where I might 
tind the account of this to which Mr. Petre 
referred. 

There is still the sign of the “Green Dragon” 
in the neighbourhood of Christchurch, which mar 
have derived its origin from this tradition. ; 

Bens. Ferrey, 


FSA. 


What is the date of the earliest known MS. copy | 


of this celebrated Sanskrit poem ? 


and if so, under what 


R. R. W. Exxis. 


Akbar, a.p. 1556-1586; 
title ? 

Starcross. 

Srr Trwotny BaLpwriy Am- 
hassador, 1654, I have been unable to find in any 
Can any one tell me where a 
Watt's Bib. Brit. and 

Ratpu THomas. 


-Privile ges of an 


library catalogue. 
copy may be seen? 
Rose’s Biog. Dictionary. 


See 


Joun Butt anp THe Key or nis own Hovss. 
Can any of your correspondents tell who wrote, 
and what is the title of, or where is to be found, 
a clever paper respecting the gradually progressive 
attainment of liberty by the people of England ? 
It is an account of John Bull's trying to get the 
Key of his own House—his successive attempts, 
failures, and ultimate success. It is thought to 
have been written by Thierry, the historian of the 
Norman Conquest of England. F. 8. N. 


G. H. Byreriry.—Mr. Byerley was the author 
of a pamphlet on Military Defence, published by 
Weale. Is he alive or dead ? Hyper CLARKE. 


Cristian Names.—In a recently published 
Commentary on St. Luke by an American writer, 
W. H. Van Doren, I lighted upon the following 
sentences, p. JO: 

“ Rome, 1854, decreed Mary’s conception immaculate. 

Henceforth to name a child Mary, is pronounced 
blasphemy.” 

I merely ask, for information, whether the last 
sentence contains a correct statement of the case ? 

Curistcnuurcn, Hants.—In the year 1830, 
when collecting data for my work on the Priory 
Church at Christchurch, Hants, the late Mr. 


Was it trans- | 
lated into Hindu or Persian before the reign of 


Petrie, the Keeper of the Records in the Tower * 





CLARENDON AND WHITELOCKE.—Among som 
miscellaneous autographs I find the following 
| letter, without date or address : — 


“ Sir—The mode you propose of deciding the event 
f the Clarendon and Whitlock volumes, by the drawing 
the English lottery, seems to me the most eligible of any 
that can be suggested, provided it is not illegal an 
liable to be informed against and punished by the lottery 
laws. 

* You will of course make your first application to the 
Prince of Wales for his approbation; and, after that, 
not only to the first ten names, but every other sub 
scriber should be informed. I have mentioned it to 
rho* Gascoigne, who authorises me to give his sanction 
to the mode proposed. I shall be glad of a line from you 





on the subject in the course of a week or ten days. 
“Yr obedt Serv', 
“ NorFou.” 
What “volumes” and “event” are referred 


to? And how was the latter to be decided by 
the English lottery ? S. W. Run. 

Beccles. 

Tar Deatn or CHarves IL: THE SURGES, 
Joun Honses.—The circumstances of Charles Il. 
last illness and death have been very minutely 
described from contemporary authorities. Loni 
Macaulay's elaborate and eloquent description 
known to every reader. In Sir Henry Elliss 
Original Letters (Second Series, vol. iv. p. 74) 
there is a detailed account from a MS. belonging 
to the Society of Antiquaries: sixteen doctors a 
there named as having held consultations and 
signed prescriptions; and it was to be inferred 
that every leading medical man in attendance 
Charles II. in his last illness was named. It ws 
therefore with much surprise that I lately ob- 
served in some editions of Dryden’s “ Threnodis 
Augustalis,” his poem on the death of { ‘harles IL, 
the mention of Hobbes as a medical man in at- 
tendance, Hobbes not being one of the sixteet 
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names 
Henry 


given in the account published by Sir 
Ellis. This opens a curious inquiry. 

The first two editions of Dryden’s “ Threnodia 
Augustalis,” both published in 1685, have these 
two lines in a description of Charles’s last mo- 
ments : 

‘And he who most performed and promised less, 

Even Short himself, forsook the unequal strife.” 

That Short was one of 
ance there is no manner of doubt. There was no 
new edition of the poem until J701 the year 
after Dryden’s oo when it was printed in a 
folio volume of his poems, published by Jacob 
Tonson. In this folio volume of 1701, the two 
lines were changed, and appear as follows: 





And they who most performed and promised less, 
Even Short and Hobbes forsook th qual strife.” 


The change was of course deliberately made. 
Was it made | vy Dryden, or by Jacob Tonson? 
Was Hobbes in atte ndance : at Charles IL.’s death ? 


All that I have been able 
Hobbes is that he attended 
illness, the year before that of the publication of 
folio edition of Dry le n’s Poems, and 
that he was surgeon to King William III. There 
was a translation by oo Tate of a Latin me- 


asceri 


to ain about 
Dryden in his last 


Tonson’s 


dical poem, pt iblished in 1692, dedicated to John 
Hobbes, “Surgeon to Hor Majesty.” 
I should be glad I could elicit from your 


readers any further information on this subject, 
or if I could be referred to any biographical ac- 
count of John Hobbes. 

Jacob Tonson’s text of these lines 
Augustalis” is copied in the 
' 1716 (vol. iii.), and in the 
Poems of 17438, two vols. 12mo. 
old reading of the first two editions of 1685. 
R. Bell has made a mixture of tw 
nd printed - 
‘And they wh 

Even 


f “ Threnodia 
Viscellany 
edition of Dryden’s 
Scott follows the 
Mr. 


) readin 


Poems 


the 


0 most py rformed ant 
Short himself forsook th« 


1 promised less, 
unequal strife.” 
W. D. Curistie. 
-Som 


‘wspaper that the 


fne “Fientine Firrru.” 
[ read in a née 


months since 
5th Fusiliers have 






been always called the “Fighting Fifth”; but, 
if 1 am not greatly mistaken, that honourable 
appellation belonged alone to the fifth division of 
the British army in the Peninsular War, while 


under the command of the renowned Sir 
Picton. Was it not so? In the same article it 
was stated that eiment was the first to 
charge cavalry with the bayonet. Is there any 
Instance on record of any regiment having done 
this ? H. Lortvs Torrennam. 


this re 


Latton on Letren Fawrny.—Can any reader 
of “N. & Q.” inform me if there are persons of 
the names of Letten or Latton to be met with at 
present. In 1860 there was a Robert Latten 


iving ; Pax x° . 
living in Bayswater. I am anxious to find the 


Thomas | 
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descendants of John Letten, of foreign parentage, 
living at Sandwich and Norwich 1622—1688. 
Address H. A., Mr. Lewis, 136, Gower Street, 
Euston Square, London. 


‘LirnorocEema.”— The tomb of Sir Harry 
Coningsby, at Astley Kings, Worcestershire, has 
this remarkable inscription engraved in large let- 
ters upon the only portion of the spacious and 
ancient churchy: ard wall, preserved : 

* LITHOLOGEM.1 
REPONTTCR SIR 


(quere ?) 
LARRY.” 
Lithologema is defined by H. Stephens, in his 
Thesaurus Linque Grece, as “ edificium ex lectis 
lapidibus extructum.” Liddell and Scott give 
the same explanation, and both quote Xenophon, 
Cyr Is the word elsewhere | sed, 
especially in the sense of a monument? 
Tuomas E, WINNINGTON. 


Wanted, 


+ © 
{ 
opedia, G, 3, 25. 


G. MANTELL. any information re- 


garding G. Mantell, author of a religious drama 
1aving the title Dialogue on Spiritual Apostacy, 


1819 or 1820. 


R. I, 


recited by four Sunday Scholars, 


Mi ‘PHISTOPHEL! s.’—Who was the author of 
novel called Mephist phe les in England, y the 
Confessions of a Prime Minister, in three volumes, 
p ishe d by Lo meman & Co., 18352 And for 


ul person, is the hero intend d? 
LI; 4 he re ever be 1 any key publishe d to the 
A. MARSHALL. 


re can I find the story of 
and Eve reaching forth to pull 


characters in this book ? F. 


QvorTations.—l. W1] 
Fall of Man, 


‘Unheedingly she trampled on the fairest flower that 


et that 10 roses 


James MAson, 


1 of the pi 





2. Who was the author of the line 


“ Has not God 
Still v *ht by means since first he made th rid? 
(nd did he not of old employ his means 
l'o drown it 2 What is His creation less 
Phan a capacious reservoir of means, 
Formed for His use, and ready at His will ? 
R. H., ¢ (EK. 
‘ Divine Vengea has we but i hands.” 
— St. Augustine. 
W. HI. &. 
‘Wer den Dichter wird verstehen 
Muss in Dichter’s Lande gehen.” 
Believed to be from Githe. i. Waa 
‘It is the cause, and not the suffering, that makes 
the martyr.” 
6. “ Happy whom other n’s harms do to 
beware 


mankind, 
unbind,” 


7. “ Or praise the ¢ 
Or thy crieve 


yurt, or magnify 


| country’s coppe 


r chains 











8, “ The flash of that satiric rage 
Which, bursting on the early stage, 
Branded the vices of the age, 
And broke the keys of Rome.” 
W. H. OveRatt. 
%, “Think not your coronet can hide, 
Presuming ignorance and pride.” 


Q. E. D. 


Rippie at Ferrara.—Can “N. & Q.” supply 
me the answer to the following riddle, which I 
lately met with on a monument in the church of 
St. Maria in Vado at Ferrara: — 

* Que sunt pro his que non sunt que si essent 
pro his que cum sint non sunt que 
videuntur esse pro his qu clam sunt in 
causa sunt ut 


quod estis sit is,” * 


H. M. W. 
Metcuior SattanosH.—Upon the remarkable 
tryptych painting of Richard Cornewall, Baron of 
Burford, on the north side of the altar-table in 
the church of that place,t is the name of Melchior 
Sallabosh, the artist. This monumental picture 
was executed in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century. I do not find the name in Stanley’s 
edition of Bryan; but as there are several paint- 
ings on wall-panels probably of the same date, in 
that part of the kingdom, and in districts over 
which at that time Burford in Shropshire held 
a feudal superiority, it would be interesting to 
learn who this artist was, when he came to Eng- 
land, and if any other work than this grand 
painting at Burford can be traced to him. 
Tuomas E. Wixnrveton. 


Tewns711s.—In the Close Rolls, 17° John, prima 


pars, memb. 10, Philip Mare and the Wardens of 


the Peak (Derbyshire) are commanded “quod 
non capiant aliquas tens/ias de terra Ph. de Strad- 
legh’’— and if already seized, they must restore 
it (¢¢@) without delay. My query is as to the 
weaning of tenserias, and its derivation. 

Henry Moopy. 

24, Charles Street, St. James, S.W. 

Toms at Sarewspury.—Is anything known of 
the date or history of the large tomb without 
name in St. Giles’s churchyard, Shrewsbury ? 
See Gent. Magq., lxiv. 694, 900, 976, 901. : 

W. H. S. 

TRANSLATORS oF A CovupLet or TIBULLTS. 
In Spence’s Anecdotes ( p. 459, ed. 1820), in a note 
to a letter (No. xxix) from Horace Walpole to 
Spence, several translations are given of the 
famous couplet of Tibullus on Sulpicia’s grace. 


> 


Four of these are signed respectively J. R., G. R., 


B., S.D. Are the names of these translators 
known ? H. FP. D. 
* For the inscription at Padua, see “ N. & Q.,” 1* 5. 


iii, 242, 339, 504.—Ep. ] 

+ For some of the monumental inscriptions in Burford 
ehurch, see the Gentleman's Magazine for Nov. 1808, 
p. 984,—Ep., ] ‘ 
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Queries with Answers. 


Fatner Hverorp.—In Eustace’s account of 


| the Abbey of Vallombrosa (Classical Tour ip 


| 


Italy) mention is made of a certain Father Hug- 
ford, an English Benedictine, who is believed 
to have been abbot of that church about the 
middle of the last century. Have any particulars 
been ascertained respecting this Father's history 
in his own country, his monastic career in the 
Tusean State, and the date and circumstances 
of his death? Our accomplished and amiable 
traveller gives credit to his Catholic compatriot 
for great attainments in natural science, describ- 
ing him as the individual who brought the art of 
imitating marble (known as scagliola) to the point 
of perfection; neither is there any reason for 
qualifying this estimate on the score of any pre- 
dilections of Mr. Eustace in favour of an ecclesi- 
astic of his own creed. As regarded his religion, 
he was a writer not less impartial than he was 
elegant; it being sufficiently notorious that his 
liberality in that respect alienated from him his 
brethren of the ultramontane school, if it did not 
occasion the relinquishment of his functions in the 

Church of Rome. 

‘he circumstance recorded by Eustace brings 
to mind the association of another Englishman 
with the convert of Loreto a hundred vears before. 
I refer to Crashaw the poet, who died there in 
1650. The lines of Cowley to the memory of his 
friend are said by Johnson to contain beauties 
‘which common authors may justly think not 
only above their attainment, but above their am- 
bition.” The somewhat similar end of the two 
English priests (I know not whether Hugford 
was also a convert) may perhaps justify me in 
citing a passage from the monody on the earlier 
one: 
“ How well, blest Swan! did Fate contrive thy death, 

And make thee render up thy tuneful breath 
In thy great Mistress’ arms; thou most divine, 
And richest offering at Loreto’s shrine! 

* Angels, they say, brought the famed chapel there, 
And bore the sacred load in triumph through the air; 
’Tis surer much they brought thyself; andthey, — 
And thou—their charge—went singing all the way 


A.L 


Temple. 

Father Henry Hugford,a monk at the V 
at Forli, was the brother of Ignatius Hugford, an eminent 
artist. They were of a noble English family, which had 
Henry, who was 


illombrosa 


embraced the Roman Catholic faith. 
born in 1695, and died in 1771, had also a talent for paint- 
ing and the fine arts. There is a short account of both 
brothers in the Biographie Universelle, ed. 1858, XX. 114.] 


Lorp Monty. —I take the following extract 
from Knight's Shadows of the Old Book:sellers, 
c. iii. 71: — 

“ How Charles Lord Mohun could have become a mem 
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ber of any decent society after his participation in the 
murder of Mountford in 1692, it would be difficult to 
conjecture. There were few peers, I may believe, of the 
Kit Cat Club who, whatever might have been their mo- 
tive for the verdict of *‘ Not Guilty’ upon Mohun’s trial 
before the Lord High Steward, would have applauded 
the saving of one great nobleman—‘ After all, the fellow 
was but a player ; ” 
In “N. & Q.” 1* S. v. 466, 612, there are two 
notices of Major Mohun, the eminent actor of the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, of whom, as I ob- 
serve, a celebrated poet, after having seen him 
perform in Mithridates, suddenly exclaimed, “ Oh, 
Mohun! Mohun! thou little man of metal, if I 
should write a hundred plays, I'd write a part 
for thy mouth.” Mohun not being a common 
name, might I ask if there was any relationship 
between the noble family and that of the player 
above referred to ? Ww. W. 
Malta, 
Of the 
to be known: but it sec 
to the 
Historia Histrionica), 
Christopher Beeston 


at the Cock-pit 





and players are rogues,’ 


parentage of Michael Mohun nothing appears 
ms doubtful whether he belonged 


baronial family, having, as we learn from Wright 


when a boy been an apprentice to 
“ontemporary with Shakespeare 
in Drury Lane, where, as was then the 


eustom for 


boys and young men, he played female cha- 
racters. ] 
()UOTATION.— 
“It’s cood to be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new. 
Are these lines, commonly given in the above 
form, a modification of the old song 


“It’s cude to be merry and wise, 
It’s gude to be honest and tru 
And afore ye ’re off wi’ the auld love, 
t’s best to be on wi’ the new ; ” 





which conveys an exactly opposite meaning ? 
A. W. B. 
[The former lines are clearly a modification of those 
in the old song, “Here’s a health to them that’s awa,” 
printed in Johnson's Musical Museum, Part V., which 
read — 
“It’s cude to be aff wi’ the auld love, 


sefore ye are on wi’ the new.” 


_ Marcrox.—Is his work, the Antitheses, men- 
tioned by Tertullian, extant? Tas it been pub- 
lished 2 F. 

[ Marcion’s work entitled Antitheses, in which he quoted 
the apparent contradictions between the Old and the 
New Testaments, has not been published, and it is doubt- 
ful whether it is extant. See Neander’s History of the 
Christian Religion, ed, 1851, ii, 129-153, and Gieseler’s 
Eccles. History, ed. 
Marcionite, ascribed to Origen, 
Antitheses Vide 
1838, viii. 488, in which volume 
from it.] 


1836, i. 88. Ina dialogue with a 
the 


Lardner’s 


substance of the 
Works, ed. 
he has quoted largely 


will be found. 
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PATRIPASSIANS.—Mr. Liddon’s Bampton Lec- 
tures have led me to examine the Patripassian 
heresy, stigmatised by some of the earlier popes, 
and I have come to the conclusion that it must 
have been misunderstood. Can any of your 
learned correspondents guide me to find what it 
really was? What works (if any) have appeared 
on it? Who first broached the doctrine? Who 
were its leading professors ? When did it originate, 
and where? What is the history cf the sect ? 

: F. 
rhe following works contain some account of the 
! Neander’s /listory of the Christian Re 
1851, ii, 301-304; Mosheim’s Eecles, Historr, 


Patripassians : 


ligion, ed. 


ed. 1845, i. 205, 270-272; Milman’s History of Latin 
Christianity, ed. 1864, i. 48; Lardner’s Works, ed, 1838, 
94-598, and the authorities quoted by each. | 
Replies. 
HOMERIC TRADITIONS AND LANGUAGE. 


(5° S, xii. 245.) 


l. “Tow did the .gvyptian tradition of the 
pygmies come into the J/iad of B.c.900?” The 
author of the third Ziad may have travelled in 
Egypt just as Herodotus travelled, or he may 
have gained information respecting it from Greek 
or Pheenician sailors, If he is the same person 
with the author of the fourth Odyssey, it must 
certainly be allowed that he possessed some know- 
ledge of the country. 

2. “Why are all the traditions respecting tke 
exploits of Grecian heroes excluded from the 
Thad, with the exception of the exploits of Achil- 
les?” The Jiiad, if it be a connected work and 
not the collection of poems supposed, was never 
intended to be a description of the Trojan war or 
an encyclopedia of heroic deeds. It professes to 
narrate only one very small portion of the war, 
that rendered remarkable by the wrath of Achil- 
les and the events resulting from it, which form 
the subject immediately set forth in the opening 
lines of the first book. But Mr. L’EstraneGr 
begs the question. Achilles achieves nothing 
beyond the slaughter at the river, and the death 
of Hector. The former exploit is similar to those 
of a dozen other illustrious Greeks ; while Hector 
is slain by the direct assistance of Fate and the 
gods. Other heroes are brought before us as suc- 
cessfully resisting him, and the comparison is not 
a whit in favour of Achilles. And does Diomedes 
achieve nothing, or Aias, or Odusseus, or Idome- 
neus, or Menelaos? It appears to me that 
Achilles takes up but a very small portion of 
the whole: many events to which his name is 
attached are entirely independent of any imme- 
diate connection with his exploits, and might be 
read as separate poems; e.g. the description of 
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his shield, the funeral games, and the burial of 
Hector. 

3. “ Where did the Homer of n.c. 900 hear of 
the greave and corslet, armour of which there is 
not any trace of its having existed until after the 
time of the Persian invasion ?” Mr. L’EstTrancE 
means that there is not any other trace, &c. How 
could it be mentioned by a Greek as his own 
countrymen’s armour if it did not exist among 
them ? Is it likely that the future chronicler of the 
Abyssinian expedition will describe the achieve- 
ments of British soldiers armed with bomerangs 
and tomahawks? Then there is more question- 
begging. I have not a large edition of the Dic- 
tionary of Antiquities at my elbow this minute, 
but the smaller one mentions no such strange dis- 
appearance of corslet and greaves. And in Smith's 
Greece, representations of ancient Greek warriors 
armed with both, copied from old vases, are pre- 
fixed to an account of wars ranging from B.c. 743 
to p.c. 547. Your correspondent assumes that 
no trace of them éxists until after the Persian 
invasion. The fact of Homer's familiarity with 
them as Greek armour, the silence respecting 
their temporary disappearance in all histories J 
have read, and general probability, seem to show 
that the onus probandi lies with your correspondent. 
Will he give his authorities ? 

4. “ Why is the Greek of 2schylus and Pindar 
so much more archaic and difficult to translate 
than the Greek of Homer, although the latter is 
four centuries older?” The name and address 


of your correspondent seem to indicate that he is | 


Irish: if any proof were wanting, this query 
would afford it. 
be more archaic than Homer, whose works are the 
oldest specimens in existence of the Greek lan- 
guage, and contain the oldest grammatical forms ? 
But the reason that Homer is the easiest to 
translate consists in his being so much older. It 
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How can /Eschylus and Pindar | 
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of others give them, who usually make the most 


clever and successful men; and let me add that 


their success is the best deserved. No, I am not 
laughing at Mr. L’Esrraner’s thirsting after 
knowledge; none with any pretensions to beinga 
Christian or a scholar would do so. But he 
has perpetrated one of the most extraordinary 
bulls Lhave come across. Is not Homer the earliew 
Greek mythologist? How then can he follow 
the latest? Does yesterday follow to-morrow, or 
vice versa 7 His question is really as ridiculous 
as those at the head of this paragraph. He could 
not have meant to ask what he has asked, so an 
answer is impossible. 

Let me recommend him, as a cheap work that 
contains a vast amount of Homeric information, 
Coleridge’s Introduction to the Study of the Greek 
Classic Poets, It refers exclusively to Homer, and 
can be got second-hand for eighteenpence. 

Kk. B. Nicuotsoy. 

Tonbridge. 


Your correspondent’s letter exhibits so proper a 
spirit that I have much pleasure in endeavouring 
to set him right. j 

1. The pygmies are mentioned by other Greek 
authors (Strabo, lib. 7, and Aristotle, Anim. viii. 
12). Some of these say they inhabited India, and 
the cranes they fought with came from Scythia. 

2. Homer does relate the exploits of other 
heroes. Many of the books in some editions are 
headed “the Acts of Diomede,” “the Acts of 
Ajax,” “of Agamemnon,” “of Idomeneus,” &c., 
because the chief subjects of them are the exploits 
of those warriors. In fact, if I remember right 
(for I have no books where I am at present but 
an ordinary dictionary), the exploits of Achilles 
only commence at quite the latter part of the 


| Iliad. 


has long been a known fact, though Mr. L’Estraner | 


appears to be unconscious of it, that all languages 
are simpler in their early stages than when their 
grammatical inflexions have been curtailed and 
corrupted into a new and settled form. Nations 
in a primitive state are primitive in their lan- 
guage as much as anything. Moreover, Homer 
is narrative ; “schylus rhetoric, embodying mys- 
tery, religion, and morality; Pindar panegyric. 
Had there been no difference of age, Homer must 
have been the simplest of the three. 

5. “ Why does Homer follow the Jatest tradi- 
tions?” Why did Solomon imitate Martin Tup- 
er? Why did Moses avoid consulting Miss 
jraddon before he published the Gth, 7th, and 
10th commandments? Mr. L’EsrrancE must 
forgive me if I cannot keep my gravity. I sym- 
pathize most heartily with him in his difficulties 
of acquiring knowledge: it is “ poor scholars” 


struggling after what the “superior advantages” 





3. No armour would be of any value without 
the corslet and greaves: the trunk of the body and 
the legs are most important parts to protect. 
Breastplates are often mentioned in the Scriptures. 

1. The Greek of “2schylus is not more archaic 
than that of Homer; in fact, it is nearly pure 
Attic. His senarii are not more difficult than the 
hexameters of the latter, though the choruses 
are. In fact, in all languages lyric poetry is much 
harder to understand than any other. A foreigner 
would find parts of Comus and of Samson Ago 
nistes more difficult than Paradise Lost. 

5. Your correspondent asks, “* Why does Homer 
follow the /atest traditions as to the Grecian 
heroes”? Are there any earlier than those of 
Homer? If so, where are they to be found ? It 
is not so, at any rate, as regards one of the most 
important traditions as to Achilles. The later 
writers make him invulnerable except in one heel; 
and Voltaire, whose most anxious wish was to 
thought an epic poet himself, and who sneered 
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at all attempts at lofty verse except his own in- 


flated Henriade, reflects on Homer for making his 
hero incapable of receiving a wound and yet wear- 
ing armour, and at the supposition that one man 
could vanquish whole armies. But this is not so. 
Achilles exhorts the Greeks to fight, and expressly 
says one man alone could not conquer a host; 
and so far from Homer representing him as in- 
vulnerable, he is actually wounded at the battle 
by the Scamander—by (I think) Asteropzeus, so 
that the blood spouts forth. 
not follow the most striking of the late traditions. 
Again, he relates the history of Bellerophon, but, 
as I recollect, says nothing about the winged 
horse. In fact, I believe instances might be mul- 
tiplied to show our author did not follow the 
later traditions. As to the age of Homer, the 
authorities vary as much as three hundred years, 
and the matter has never yet been satisfactorily 
cleared up. A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


Your correspondent’s assumed innocence will 
not do. He knows very well all about it. The 
Greeks were an heroic nation, and had native 
bards who recorded their traditions. The most 
famous of all these worthies was Homer, who 
appears, however, to have been an Asiatic Greek ; 
his effusions, like the Gaelic songs of Fingal, 
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“The haill Royal part of that Palice wes put in a 
| flame, and brint to the ground on all the partes thairof.” 

There may be neater modes of describing the 
utter destruction of a great building by fire, but 
I searcely think that there can be a more forcibly 
distinct manner of saying that it was completely 
destroyed, than that it was burnt to the ground 
on all the parts thereof. But there is a note to 
this passage, stating as follows : — 





So that Homer does | 


floated about among the populace, till one man | 


high in place, named Peisistratos, had them col- 
lected, recorded, and transcribed. 

The MS. transcriptions were multiplied, with 
marginal glosses ; ieee glosses in time became 
fused with the text, and produced a conglomerate 
that required attention. Who was the Macpher- 
son of that day to produce the latest text, we shall 
never know; probably a mere bookseller’s hack, 
if such Goldsmiths existed then. I speak freely 
upon this subject, because to my name belongs 
the credit of producing the first English text, in 
the year of grace 1581. A. H. 


THE PALACE OF HOLYROOD HOUSE. 


(3"¢ S. xii. 209, 230.) 

I have no objections to give my reasons for 
any assertions, however rash, that I may make; 
but, at the same time, I do not allow myself to 
be misquoted. The words I used, in speaking of 
the many persons that came up by excursion 
trains to Edinburgh in the summer season, were 
as country people ”—not, as G. misrepresents me as 
saying, “‘ common people.” 

John Nicoll wrote a Diary of Public Transac- 
hons and other Occurrences chiefly in Scotland, 
which was published by the Bannatyne Club in 
4 quarto volume in 1836. In this volume Nicoll 


records the destruction of Holyrood House by 
fire, on November 13, 1650, in these words : — 


“Nicoll at the end of this paragraph, noting the de- 
struction of the Palace of Holyrood by fire, has after- 
wards added ‘except a lytill.” A view of the old Palace 
from a drawing made previous to the fire is inserted in 
the first volume of the Bannatyne Miscellany.” 


Now, turning to the first volume of the Banna- 
tyne Miscellany, we find the words “ except a 
lytill”’ quoted as if in the text, and then the 
* rash assertion ’’ — 

“ The small part, which is here stated to have escaped 
the conflagration, was the double tower on the north-west, 
with the adjoining building still known as Queen Mary’s 
apartments.” 

I had thought, all along, that the so-called 
Queen Mary’s apartments were in the double 
tower on the north-west; but now it seems, ac- 
cording to the writer in the Bannatyne Miscellany, 
that they are in an adjoining building. I may, 
however, let that pass, and say that there is not 
an iota of evidence that the double tower on the 
north-west escaped the conflagration. The words 
“except a lytill,’ “the small part” of the pre- 
viously quoted writer, are clearly interpolations 
on the original manuscript: by whom or when 
they were written, it matters not to us to know; 
for they cannot refer to the towers on the north- 
west, which, according to the engraving, take up 
nearly one-third of the whole building. Nor is 
there any truth in the words “from a drawing 
made previous to the fire,” for it is described in 
the same Miscellany as “a print supposed to have 
been engraved about the year 1650.” It is un- 


| dated, and of course it is not known whether the 


November 1650 yeiris the Abbay of Halvrudhouse wes 


drawing was made and the print engraved before 
the fire, or after the palace was restored by Oliver 
Cromwell. 

For at the period when the ancient palace of 
its kings was so unfortunately destroyed (burnt to 
the ground on all the parts thereof) Cromwell, 
thanks to the abominable Covenant, ruled supreme 
over Scotland. But as the persons he employed 
to administer the laws were just men, the Scottish 
people, for the first time in their lives, had im- 
partial judges; and as it is an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good, fewer unfortunate women were 
burned for witchcraft; and as the palace was de- 
stroyed by his soldiers, he, in justice—for he was 
a resolutely just man—restored it. We read ac- 
cordingly in Nicoll’s Diary : — 


“Tt is formerlie observit that upone the 13 day of 
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set on fyre. It wes the Protectoris plesur, I meane 
Olivier Lord Protector, to cif ordour to repair the same 
to the full integritie ; and so it was tha at in the yeir of 
God 1658 great provision wes maid for that effect : tim- 
ber, stanes, and all other material wes provydit and the 
work begun the same veir of God 1658.” 

And further — 

“At thys tyme also, in September 1659, the hole foir 
werk * of the Abay of Holyrudhous quhilk wes brint in 
November 1650, wes compleitlie biggit up and repaired 
in the timber and stone wark thairof.” 

Cromwell effectually stopped the mouths of the 
Scotch grumblers by rebuilding the palace the 
same as it was before “ to the full integritie,” for 
so I explain these significant words; and the 
magistrates of Edinburgh were so pleased that 
they determined to erect a colossal statue to the 
Protector, but his death did away with their in- 
tentions, and an equestrian statue of Charles IL, 
which is still to be seen at Edinburgh, was erected 
in its place. 

There seems to have been a strong animus in 
the minds of the Scottish writers against the 
idea that the north-west towers were burned 
down, or that the so-called Queen Mary’s apart- 
ments were built by Oliver Cromwell; and thus 
it is that they have, to bolster up their story, 
actually produced an undated engraving of the 
Abbey. Any pictorial representation of that 
building, when we consider the paintings it con- 
tains, is doubly suspicious, and even if it should 
be furnished with a date, deserves to be rejected 
with contempt. 

Engravings, particularly portraits, can be got 

in Edinbarak cheaply and quickly. A portrait 


of Rizzio is publicly sold in the pseudo Queen 
Mary’s apartments in the Abbey, and almost every 
year the engraving is taken from a different plate : 
the last who had the honour of personating Riz- 
zio figures on the ae of a volume in my 


possession as Torquato Tasso. A few years ago 
there was an excitement about building a monu- 
ment to a Sir William Wallace, who was hanged 
at Smithfield in 1304; and his portrait was im- 
mediately sold about the streets of Edinburgh !! 
I have also seen in Edinburgh an original oil 
painting representing Solomon holdirg a Masonic 
odge in the Temple of Jerusalem; and I have 
also seen educated men in the public streets weep- 
ing for the murdered Hiram, though I know that 
the absurd fables connecting Solomon with Free- 
masonry were invented by a Dublin weaver 
named Thomas Grinsell, a half-brother of Quin 
the comedian, in the early part of the last ce ntury. 

I may add that in 1817, when I was first in 
Edinburgh, there was a different rule about show- 
ing the apartments than what obtains at present. 
The strangers paid for seeing them, and the house- 
kee *per r showed silken coverlets worked by Queen 


* Fore work, | the front. 
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Mary’s own hand. She also, apparently on the 
sly, sold pieces of the coverlets as relics, and they 
were eagerly bought. I personally know this 
assertion to be a fact. I do not know, however, 
that Mary was canonised; but as she was 4 
martyr, her relics were considered valuable, and 
she had as good a title to the epithet as the 
Grassmarket martyrs, the Greyfriars martyrs, or 
the Wigton martyrs, that the waves of the Sol- 
way have been unable to drown even unto this 
day. 

A writer in the Bannatyne Miscellany makes a 
most disingenuous claim for the noncombustion 
of Queen Mary’s apartments. He says that 
“after this fire, part of the buildings must still 
have been habit table, as it was made use of asa 
prison”; and then notes a petition to the pres- 
bytery of St. Andrews from several prisoners in 
the Abbey of Holyrood House, entreating present 
relief. 

Now, it is well known that the precincts of 
the Abbey have been from time immemorial 
a sanctuary for debtors. A person likely to be 
arrested could just jump over a mark in the 
street, and set the bailifis at defiance. He was 
forced to dwell there, however, and was as much 
a prisoner there almost as if he was in the Toll- 
booth; for he durst not step over certain marks, 
the boundaries of the precinct. And when, in 
colloquial conversation, it was mentioned that 
such a person was in the Abbey, it was well 
known in Scotland to mean that he was in the 
precincts thereof, not in the building itself. 

As to the marks of Rizzio’s blood on the floor, 
I make no joke, poor or otherwise, upon that sub- 
ject. I should suppose, however,—granting that 
the towers were not, as Nicoll says, burnt to 
the ground,—the extreme heat of the great con- 
flagration would have at least gutted them, as we 
rudely say now-a-days; and then the blood of 
Rizzio, and the bed of Mary Queen of Scois, 
would have gone with the floor. But Amot 
believed in the blood and bed, and he was “bi 
no means a credulous writer.” But the amount 
of credulity or incredulity possessed by a man 
does not warrant us in believing him. A clergy 
man of the Church of Scotland informed me that 
two of the old Edinburgh town guard had been 
Roman soldiers, and present as such at the Cra- 
cifixion ; subsequently they came to Scotland, 
bringing the knowledge of C ‘hristianity with them. 
And if I took the trouble to look over files of the 
Caledonian Mercury, I would find the same facts 
stated, either in a leading article or in a letter @ 
the editor from one opposed to the dissolution of 
that body. And at the time when they wet 
dissolved, about 1817, everybody in Edinburgh, 
rich and poor, gentle and ‘simple, believed the 
same preposterously absurd story. 

I am glad that I can substantiate G.’s pratt 
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if the Domestic Annals of Scotland: the three 
volumes before me now are presentation copies 
from their learned author, and I prize them highly. 
But, nevertheless, I think that Mr. Chambers 
concluded that “the north-west tower, contain- 
ng the apartments of Queen Mary, was fortu- 
from the fire, and “that the 
much 
into 


nately preserve d” 
general appearance 
changed,” without his usual cool inquiry 
sufficient authority. 

To resume our “rash assertion.” The Palace 
then was burnt to the ground, as Nicoll tells us, 
in 1650. It was rebuilt in its full integrity, as 
we are told by the same author, by order of 
Oliver Cromwell in 1659. And in 1674, as we 
are informed by Arnot, the present magnificent 
fabric was designed by Sir W. Bruce, and built in 
the reign of Charles IT. That the north-western 
towers, the pseudo Queen Mary’s apartments, 
built by Oliver Cromwell, were not taken down 
in 1674, but were included in the plan of Bruce, 
we all know: and that accounts for their more 
ancient appearance than the resi of the building, 
asmentioned by G. “Quod erat demonstrandum.” 

It was in 1684 that a bargain was made with 
one Dewitte to paint the “‘ pictures of the haill 
Kings who have reigned over Scotland from King 
Fergus, the first king, to King Charles IL., to 
completely finish and perfect them, and make 
them like to the originals which are to be given 
him.” This however was not, as many may sup- 
pose, anew idea. Taylor, the Water Poet, made 
his Pennyless Pilgrimage to Scotland in 1618. And 
he tells us that he saw in Holyrood Chapel the 
king’s arms, over which was written: “ Nobis 
hee invicta miserunt 106 Proavi.” He asked 
what the English of these words was, and was 
told that it was: “One hundred and six fore- 
fathers have left this to us unconquered.” Then 
Taylor soliloquizes upon it thus: 

“ This is a worthy and memorable motto, and I think 
few kingdoms or none in the world can trulv write the 
like ; that, notwithstanding so many inroads, incursions, 
attempts, assaults, civil wars, foreign hostilities, bloody 
battles, and mighty fouzhten fields, that maugre the 
strength and policy of enemies, that Royal crown and 
sceptre hath from one hundred and seven descents kept 
still unconquered, and by the power of the King of Kings, 
through the grace of the Prince of Peace, is now left 
peacefully to our peaceful King, whom long in blessed 
peace the God of peace defend and govern.” 

Witiiam PINKERTON. 


vas on a restoration 


Haroy’s Coat Armovr (3 S. xii. 245.) — 
Matthew Paris has adorned the margin of his own 
copy of the Historia Minor, now in the British 
Museum, with various shields of arms of the 
actors in his history. At fol. 2 will be found 


~ = Haraldi” : Azure, a lion rampant double- 
, or. 


taile It is noticeable that the shield is re- 
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versed, as if 








to indicate Harold's overthrow. I 
am travelling, and have not got the reference to 
the MS., but it is a well-known book.* 

In a roll of arms, now in the possession of Sir 
Thomas Phillipps, formerly in that of Dr. Wel- 
lesley, “Le Roy Harold” has assigned to him 
Gules, two bars between six lions’ heads couped, 
or; and I think I have noted the same coat else- 
where. The roll in question may be of the fif- 
teenth century, but it is most likely a copy of 
something earlier. There is probably little to 
choose between these two coats as to authenticity. 
Drr. 8S. A. 


I have 
Book of 
“Kinge Harolde 
emblazoned : — 

“Gules crusule 2 barres or voide dazure s* Champe 
G Luperdes testes d’ le 24 2. 2, 2.” 

I know not if this book be of any authority ; 
but I may mention that it has been in the libra- 
ries of Townshend, Baron Ferrers of Chartly, 
John Ives of Yarmouth (by whom it was valued 
at fifty guineas), and Mr. Simmons of Paddington 
Green, who left it to 


in my possession an old MS. “ Barons 
England,” in which the shield of 
the 2¢ Alterer” appears thus 


WENTWORTH STURGEON. 
25, Gloucester Place, Portman Square. 


As Mr. Hvutcuryson is tx no way particular in 
this query, I beg leave to say that the arms 
assigned to Harold II. are: “Gules, crusuly, az. 
two bars voided, between six leopards’ faces, or.” 

M. D. 

Esrec (3S. xii. 245.)—Surely espec means a 

spicer, who was something between a grocer and 


a chemist. lLoquefort says: — 


“ Esrectaire, €picier, droguiste, apothécaire; de spe- 
< ie s, spe cle rum.’ 
Hence the name Spicer now-a-days. In Ed- 


ward ITT.’s time they were, it appears, not always 
he lest: — 
* Spicers speeken with him * to aspien heore ware, 

For he kennede him in heore craft * and kneugh mony 

gummes,” 
Piers Plowman (ed. Skeat), A, ii. 201. 

‘Spicers spoke with him [é e. with Liar] to look 
after ware, for he was well instructed in their craft, and 
knew many gums,”—alluding to the kinds of gum sold by 


} 


them. ; a 
WaALter W. SKEAT. 

May not ‘ Willi. le Espec.” be a misreading for 

“ Willi. le Espee,” that is, William the Swords- 
man, or William of the Sword ? A. A. 

Nosr-Bieepine (3 S, xii. 42, 119.)—The re- 

medy for a sudden bleeding at the nose is to hold 

up the arm above the head, on the same side as 
that of the nostril affected. E. 8. 


* Royal MS. 14 C, vii. } 
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ApsvratTion (3" 8, 
Office of Coroners, &e. (p. 41), 1641, I[ find two 
forms of the oath of abjuration. One of them is 
as follows: — 

“ This heare you, Sir Coroner, that I. I. of M. of H., 
in the County of S., am a Popish Recusant, and in con- 
tempt of the Lawes and statutes of this Realme of Eng- 
land, I have and doe refuse to come to heare divine ser- 
vice there read and exercised: I doe therefore, according 
to the intent and meaning of the statute made in the 
xxxv yeare [ cap. 2] of Queene Elizabeth, late Queene of 


this Realme of England, abjure the land and Realmes | 


of King James, now King of England, Scotland, 
France, and Ireland. And I shall hast mee towards the 
Port of P. which you have given and assigned to mee, 
and that I shall not goe out of the highway leading 
thither, nor returne back againe; and if I do, I will yt I 
be taken as a felon of our said Lord the K., and that at 


P. I will diligently seek for passage, and I will tarry | 


there but one flood and eb, if I can have passage, and 
unlesse I can have it in such space, I will goe every day 
into the Sea up to my knees, assaying to passe over: so 
God me helpe and his holy judgement,” &c, 

8. L. 


The oath of abjuration of the realm was as 
follows : — 


“Hoe audite justitiarii (vel, o vos coronatores) quod | 


exibo a regno Angliew, et illuc iterum non revertar, nisi 
de licentia domini Regis vel heredum suorum, sic me 
Deus adjuvet, &c.”’ 


in Bracton, De Legibus, lib. iii. c. 16, and in Les 
Plees del Coron, by Staundforde, book ii. c. 40. 
Jos J. B. Workarp. 


Font Lyscription (3% S. xii. 207, 234.) — If 
your correspondent W. C. R. has correctly copied 
the inscription on the font at Goodmanham, the 
following (or some such) will probably be the 
words that may have originally filled the blanks 
in Nos. 1 and 2, which, judging from the other 
parts, were occupied by words partly in uncouth 
? lling, partly in contractions. The letters sup- 
plied will be found to correspond with the dots 
expressive of those that have been lost : — 

“ Wythowt doubte all may be saved. 
pray for them that this font made 
Ave Maria gratie plena dominus tecum benedicta 
tu inter mulieres,” 


Of your charits 


The opening phrase seems founded on the pas- 


sage in 1 Timothy, ii.4. The whole seems to 
point to a date prior to the Reformation. 
J. W. 


My first visit to Goodmanham was made late in 
the evening, after a long and tiring day’s walk. 
I copied the inscription very hastily in my note- 
book, and was only just able to reach Market 
Weighton in time forthe last train. On Saturday 
(September 28) I again visited Goodmanham in 
company with the Antiquarian Section of the 
Hull Literary and Philological Society. My 
copying, as far as it goes, is quite correct, but I 
had not noticed that mudieribus, in the second 


xii. 225.)—In Wilkinson’s | 


line, is at full length, and that “ xps”’ occurs be- 
fore lade in the third line. The following typo- 
graphical errata should first be rectified: “yt” 


| “ yis,” and “‘ mayd,” should be printed “ yt,” «yis” 


and “ may*.” In the second line “in” should be 
“jn,” and in the third “ihs” should be “ ihe.” 

I never asserted that No. 2 might be taken in 
many ways, but that the last two divisions (“jn 
mu ”’) might—as indeed they might in my first in- 
complete copy. ‘ 

F. C. H. doubts the correctness of the first line. 
With all respect for his superior judgment, I can 
assure him that it is perfectly correct as printed 
on p. 207. I think there can be little doubt of 


| the first word having been intended for wythout, 


An occasional correspondent of “N. & Q.” (who 
recently elucidated another obscure font inscrip- 
tion) has very kindly sent me the printed pro- 
spectus of an engraving of this font, published 
many years ago by William Fowler of Winterton, 
in Lincolnshire. In it all the inscriptions are 
given, and several explanations offered ; the first 
line is printed —“ wyntowT F (or a 7) - -- 
Y--- TY---,” and is suggested to have been 
“ without thy tythings.” 

The letters from the end of wyhtowt to the be- 


| ginning of all are broken off, most of them en- 
All the learning on this question Crt may find | 


tirely—showing the bare and nearly smooth surface 
of the stone: but towards wyhtowt they are only 
partially destroyed, or defaced, leaving in a few 
instances the outline of the letter still traceable. 
Thus I can discern with considerable distinctness 
“ bapty”” immediately after wyhtowt; an a is 
visible before //, but as there are the remains of 
another small letter close to this a, it cannot be 
said positively that the word has been merely all, 
This is the utmost that can be done: the r- 
mainder (forming one complete side out of the 
eight) is, I doubt, irretrievably lost. However, I 
shall be very glad if F. C. H. can help me again, 
in this amended state of things. As there can be 
doubt now with respect to the destroyed portion 
only, a rubbing is (for the purposes of &N, &Q”) 
as unnecessary as, under any circumstances, from 
the peculiar cutting of the letters and the arrange 
ment of the sculpture, it would be unsatisfactory. 

Ww. Cc. B. 


CoBert, BrsHor or Ropéz (3"4 S. xii. 226.) 
His name was Cuthbert; he was uncle to the late 
Lady Gray of Kinfanns, who was a Miss John- 
stone. Her mother was Miss Cuthbert, and sister 
to the bishop. He lived a great deal with Lord 
and Lady Gray, at Easter Duddingstone, and was 
constantly at my grandfather’s house, Niddric. 
He was an intimate friend of my mother’s, and 
of all her family. She has a good many of his 
writings in his own hand. Any information about 
him could most easily be obtained from the Hon. 
Mrs. Ainslie, who lives in Edinburgh with her 
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sister, the present Lady Gray (in her own right). 
They are both grandnieces of the Bishop of 
Rodez. L. M. M. R. 


Hatr-yearepD Lanp (3S. xii. 162, 216.) — 
Permit me to correct a serious error which has 
crept into my note on this subject, by some inad- 
yertence of my own, I suspect, for your printers 
are cent rally very exact. It is the owner of the 
land (the freeholder with a limited fee, or the copy- 
holder) who enjoys the Lammas Lands from 
April 5 to August 12, and the parishioners en- 
titled to common of pasture who turn on their 
“averia,” or cattle attached to a farm, for the 
other half of the year. On the 5th of April the 
commons are “ driven,” that is cleared of all cattle 
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found thereon, and the owner resumes his rights. | 


Tradition attributes the custom to King Alfred. 
I should be much obliged by any information on 
the subject. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Mepatet oF Epwarp V. (3" S. xii. 108.) — 
The engraved medal of Edward V., mentioned by 
W. H. SewE t, is one of a series beginning with 
the Conqueror, and ending, to the best of my 
recollection, with Charles I. I once saw a com- 
plete set, enclosed in a silver cylindrical box of 
the period; and I have a single one in my own 
P esession, the obverse being James I. and the 
reverse Henry Prince of Wales. 

A Lonpon Priest. 

DontzETtI AND Beturt (3™ S. xii. 90.) —I 
have the portraits of both these celebrated Italian 
composers, with their autographs. Donizetti's is 
a lithograph by M. Alophe (the present clever 
pe. Boulevard des Capucines, Paris). 

t appeared some years ago in the (ralerie de la 
Presse, edited by Auber: Galerie Vero-Dodat. 
Bellini’s is a small line engraving without any 
background to it, but there is no ) 
editor's name to it. P. A. L. 


99 


Ottve Famiry (38'S. xi. 331.) — The armorial 
bearings of Olive (Hayley), as given in Burke’s 
General Armory and Robson's British Herald, are 
Ar. on a fesse sa., three mullets or. Fairbairn 
assigns as crest to Olive (London), a cockatrice’s 
head erased ppr. combed and wattled gu. 

J. MANUEL 

New¢ astle-on-Tyne. 


SWALLOW and Swirt (3 S, xii. 203.) — 
The idea with regard to these birds noticed in 
your columns prevails more or less in Wilts, 
Hants Dorset, Devon, and Cheshire, also in parts 
of Ireland (see W. Thompson's Birds of Ireland) 
and Scotland, as Chris. North tells us in his Recre- 
ations. House martins building under the eaves 
of a house are very universally thought to bring 
“ good luck ’ with them, whilst almost all the 
provincial names of the Swift seem to indicate 
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something unholy, as Devling, Devilet, Sker-devil, 
Screech-devil, &c. In this county (Dorset) two 
other lines sometimes precede those quoted, viz:— 
“ The robin and the wren 

Are God Almighty’s cock and hen ; 

The martin and the swallow 

Are God Almighty’s bow and arrow.” 

J.S., Jun. 


Movurnrvt MELPomENE (3'*S, xii. 164, 233.)—I 
think I can mention the earliest appearance, or at 
least one of the earliest appearances, of this ballad. 
In the small and most curious library, which used 
to be known as the Ashmolean Library, at Ox- 
ford, were two volumes of black-letter ballads, 
collected by Antony & Wood. They were lettered 
on the back “‘ Wood, 401,” and “ Wood, 402.” 
Many years ago I made a list of the contents of 
these volumes for my own use. This list enables 
me to say that, in volume 402, the twenty-second 
ballad is this : — 

“The Lamenting Ladies last farewel to the world. 
Who, being in a strange exile, bewailes her own misery : 


| complains upon Fortune and Destiny, discribs the man- 


ner of her breeding, deplores the losse of her Parents, 


| wishing Peace and Happinesse to England, which was 


her native country, and withal resolved for death, cheare- 
fully commended her soule to heaven and her body to 
the earth, and quietly departed this life Anno 1650. To 
an excelent new tune, ‘O Love, O Love.’ London: 
Printed for Tho. Vere, at the signe of the Angel, without 
Newgate.” 


I did not copy the ballad; but I made a note 


| that the first lines are — 


engraver or | 
, 


| of his daughter. 





“ Mournfull Melpomeny, 
Assist my quill ” ;— 
and the last — 
“ The last words she exprest 
Was, ‘ Christ calls for me.’ ” 

I think the heading which I have quoted, shows 
that it was published disguised for safety. The 
people, who had murdered the king, were not 
likely to endure a ballad openly giving the story 
Hence, the expressions ‘ La- 
menting Lady,” “strange exile,” and “ losse of 
her Parents.” 

The Ashmolean Library is now, I believe, dis- 
tributed elsewhere in Oxford. It should never be 
forgotten that the Ashmolean collection set the 
pattern of all that has been since done in England, 
at the British Museum and South Kensington. 

dD. P. 

Stuarts Lodge. Malvern Wells. 

Two Cuvrcnes tnpDER OnE Roor (3 §. xii. 
105.)—For many years previous to the recent 
restoration of St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin, 
there had been a second church (that of St. 
Nicholas Without) under its roof. C. Mc.C. 

GREEKS IN ENGLAND temp. CHARLEs I. (3 S. 
iii. 172 ; xii. 30.)—Those young Greeks who went 
to Oxford entered, as a rule, at Saint John the 





Baptist (Gloucester) Hall, and there replaced the 
Irish, who, after Trinity College was founded in 
Dublin, no longer came to England to be edu- 
cated. (The Carte Papers in the Bodleian, and see 
Mr. Edmund Ffoulkes in The Union Review.) 
Nathanael Conopius, however, who first taught 
Oxonians to make coffee, and whom the Puritans 
expelled in 1648, was at Balliol (Wood). What is 
known of this young commoner? I do not think 
he is mentioned in Savage's Balliofergus. 

Did any of these Greeks go to Cambridge, and 
if so, what is known of them there ? 

Lastly, what led to the visit of Neophytus to 
Cambridge and Oxford in September, 1701 ° 
Morris’s Bentley, i. 152, &c., letter from Mr. 
Thwaites in Ovoniana, iii. 146. 

Ricarpvs FREDERICI. 


NeEwARK Font Inscription (3 S. xii. 116, 
218, 235.)— Sir Joseph Banks, addressing the 
Society of Antiquaries, said, referring to my grand- 
father's engravings of mosaic pavements, Kc. :— 
“Others have shown us what they thought these 
remains ought to have been, but Fowler has 
shown us what they are, and this is what we 
want.” I am reminded of this observation by 
Mr. SKEAt's communication (p. 235), and am 
content to follow in the steps of my worthy pro- 
genitor. There is no reason to suppose that the 
word Deo has been afterwards inserted, and it is 
doubtless cut in more ornate characters than the 
rest —“ distinctionis, aut emphasis gratia,” as we 
say in our Latin grammar. It has not “ ousted the 
word in,” for both may still be seen on different 
sides of the font, hoc in on one side, and BEO@ 
on the next to it. I have never seen the font 
itself; but, as I before stated, I wrote with rub- 
bings before my eye. Iam aware that the word 
Deo spoils the verse, but can conceive that a 
mediseval versifier’s license was taken, especially 
as the word is in theological antithesis to carne. 
“Those born guilty in the flesh, are in this Font 
born again ta God.”’—*“Partakers of the Divine 
nature, having escaped the corruption that is in 
the world through lust.” (2 St. Peter, i. 4.) 

Jd. de Fe 

It is a well-known fact that most Latin church 
inscriptions are in metre. I have never seen the 
one at present under discussion, but it struck me 
as very singular that it has, according to the 
balance of testimony, an hexameter termination, 
“fonte renati,”” which no one at all versed in 
Latin would think of applying to a prose sentence. 
I had, therefore, some time since conjectured that 
the inscription, or at any rate an older copy from 
which it was made, runs as follows — 

“ Nati carne Deo sunt ho 


The College, Hurstpierpoint. 


in fonte renati ;’ 
are in this font re- 
Kk. B. Nicnorson. 


i. e. Those born in the fies! 
born in (er to) God. 
ronbridge, 
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Govett Famtry (3" 8S. xii. 207.) — There for. 
merly lived at Tiverton, Devon, a surgeon called 
Govett. Of his sons, one was named Romaine, 
but he, if alive, which I believe he is not, would 
be nearly sixty. I do not know the armorial bear. 
ings, if there really are any. Romaine’s eldest 
sister, Frances, or Fanny, was married to a surgeon 
called Smith. I, when a child, saw them come 
out of St. Peter’s church, arm-in-arm, the mom. 
ing of their marriage. Mrs. Smith, sometime g 
widow, died a few years ago, leaving a family 
almost grown up. I knew Clement (he was al- 
ways called Clem) and Romaine, though they wer 
my seniors. There now remain Miss Susan Govett 


| and the youngest daughter, Eleanor, married to 


Mr. Hugo Reed, of Peter's Street. 
they could give Mr. 


I much doubt 
whether PRIDEAUX the 
information he seeks. In Tuckett’s Devonshire 
Pedigrees, trom the ITeralds Visitation of 1620, 
nothing is said of the name of Govett, and of 
course no armorial bearings. P. Hurcnrsoy, 


Baronetcy or Gin (or Gres) or Farxiayp 
(3"¢ S. x. 311.)—Under this title a query ap 


peared respecting “Sir Henry Gib, Bart., of Falk 
land, Scotland,’ and “of Jarrow, in Durham; 
held some official position under Jac. I. and Car. 1; 
stated to have been made a baronet 1634, and 
died 1650.” The querist asked “* where the original 


patent (a Scotch one) may be found or recorded? 
also his immediate ancestry and place of burial?” 
No reply seems to have been made as yet. 

In The Times of the 10th instant—in the account 
of a visit by a party of the members of the British 
Association to Falkland—a gentleman styled “ Sir 
Duncan Gibb of Falkland,” whose “ baronetey 
has just been restored,” replied to a toast; and is 
said to have “‘ mentioned some of the romantic 
circumstances connected with the origin of the 
baronetcy in the reign of James V. | sic), and with 
the resuscitation of it.” Baronets, like the holders 
of higher dignities, being in some measure public 
property, it would be satisfactory to many readers, 
doubtless — certainly to myself as a Scotsmas, 
taking a little interest in history —if some one 
possessed of the requisite knowledge would 
favour us with an account of the “ romantic ar 


| cumstances” connected with this particular bare 


netey, and by what steps it has come to be 
“restored ” or “ resuscitated ” in the person of its 
present holder? These terms almost imply & re- 
creation, which would be a novelty. The digmty 
must stand or fall by its original patent. 

It is well known to those conversant with the 
subject, that the procedure by claimants to dor 
mant or disputed baronetcies (especially Scottish 
ones), where there is any doubt as to the succes 


| sion, has often been most unsatisfactory. Eves 
| the old ev parte “service” before a jury, at best 


but a form, is now dropped; and claimants often 
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simply assume the style of baronet by “legal | 
advice,” without further ado. The want of a | 
competent court for deciding such claims is a | 
great hardship to the order, as remarked by Mr. 
Serjeant Burke in an article on “ Doubtful Ba- 
ronetcies ” (Herald and Genealogist, No. xix., Aug. 
1866.) 

“James V.,” if not a misprint, is an error: for 
itis certain that baronets were not invented till 
the reign of his grandson, James VI. There was | 
not much “romance ” in the origin of the order, 
which was simply a device to fill the pockets of 
the British Solomon, under pretence of colonizing 
Ulster and Nova Scotia! AnGLo-Scortts. 
in Byron (3% §S. xii. 127, 
197.) — Had Mr. Bucxrox, Mk. Nuicnotson, 
R. M.C., H. B. C., and Messieurs “ Legion,” 
looked four lines higher up in the same stanza, | 
they would have found Zoc’s name rightly dis- 
syllabled, as rhyming to snowy, or Chloe—whom 
neither Swift nor Prior ever chronicled as Clo. 
Not that I should have wondered at Byron’s slip- | 
slopping a word, carelessly or conveniently. I 
forget where—and I decline to hunt his lordship’s 
poetry over for its reference—but he actually | 
rhymed réal with zeal, or steel, or some such mo- 
nosyllable: even as Sir Walter rhymed Charles 
with perils, and Tom Moore girl with squirrel, 
. L. &. 


Fatse QvuANTITY 


Pheebus forgive them ! E. 


Rererences Wanted (3™ S. xii. 169, 217. 
(1.) “ Nisi credideritis non intelligetis,” is 
lation of the Septuagint version of Isaiah vii. 
The very words are given in the Latin transla- 
tion which accompanies the LXX. in Walton's 
Polvglot. W. Atpis WRIGHT. 

Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 

(1.) “ Nisi credideritis, non intelligetis.” In 
the Concordance to the Latin Vulgate, I find the 
following (Sap. iii. 9): “Qui crediderunt in illo 
intelligent veritatem. ” 

“What is the reference for the tradition that 
Aristotle derived part of his knowledge of the 
physical sciences from some lost treatise of 
Solomon ?” 

« Id autem mireris in Aristotele quod senex admodum 
ad Simeonis justi pedes secerit, si qua Judwis fides ha- 
benda, qua de re consuli potest. Buxtorfius, Ad Sepher 
Cosri, p. al, Clearchus certe inter discipulos ejus haud 
pestremus ipsum Judxo philosopho muita percepisse 
prodidit libro de somno, quem Eusebius laudat, |, ix. c. 3, | 
de Prep.”—Crenii Fusciculus Dissertationum, iv. 255. 

Brsriornecar. CHETHAM. 


Toe Oatn or THE Peacock orn PHEASANT 
(3° S. xii. 108, 173.\—I have read somewhere | 
(but have no books where I am to refer to) that 
the oath was not upon these birds, but over them. 
The peacock or pheasant at solemn banquets was 
borne in great state, and placed on the table, 
covered or in some way ornamented with their 
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own feathers. The knight or other person about 
to make a vow took advantage of this ceremony 
and of the concourse of witnesses, arose, drew his 
sword, and, holding it over the bird, swore by is 
cross to perform whatever the vow might be. If 
this be correct, Gibbon’s expression should have 
been “they swore (by the cross) to God and the 
Virgin, (and in the presence of) the ladies, and 
Can any of your readers supply 


the pheasant.” y 
A. A, 


the passage ? 
Poets’ Corner. 


In addition to what has been written on this, 
perhaps the remarkable analogous instance of the 
royal and knightly vow of Edward L., in 1306, 
upon the swan, is worthy of notice here. Ata 
feast given by Edward, after his son the Prince of 
Wales, the Earls of Warenne and Arundel, and 
nearly three hundred more, had been knighted, 
according to Mathew of Westminster (p. 454) — 

“ Tune allati sunt in pompatica gloria duo Cygni vel 
olores ante Regem, phalerati retibus aureis vel fibulis 
deauratis,” &c. 

Thereupon — 

“ The King vowed to the God of Heaven and to the 
Swans, that he would take vengeance on Robert Bruce 
for his insult offered to God and the Church; and this 
duty having been performed, that he would not, for the 
future, unsheath his sword against Christians, but would 
haste to Palestine, wage war with the Saracens, and 
never return from that holy enterprise.”—Hailes’ Annals 
of Scotland, 175 ol. i. pp- 4, 5. 

Ashmole, Zistory of the Garter (ch. v. sect. 2, 
p. 185), says that Edward IIL. had these words 
wrought upon “his surcoat and shield, provided 
to be used at a tournament 

‘ Hav, Hay, the wythe Swan, 
By Goddis soul I am thy man,’ ” 

Which Lord Hailes observes: — 

“ Shews that a white swan was the imprese (‘ emblem’ 
or ‘device, Ital.) of Edward IIL, and perhaps it was 
also used by his grandfather, Edward I.” 

According to this learned authority, the vow of 
the peacock (which bird, as well as the pheasant, 
was accounted noble, and peculiarly the food of 
the amorous and valiant) was one of the most 
solemn taken by knights. Thé passage is curious, 
and worthy of perusal. ANG6LO-Scotvs. 


Tue Worp “Por” (5 8S. xii. 211.) — There 
are two senses in which this word does not seem 
noticed in modern dictionaries :—1. “To make a 
pot of money,”—this may mean either a pouch 
or pocket full of money, or an earthenware pot; 
“a crock.” “ Putting a man under a pot ” would 
be, I think, to put him under the tiles, the pot- 
sherds, to bury him. ‘ With pots on their heads” 
would, I think, mean a linen cowl, a cerement or 
cerecloth wound round the head: the skull-caps 
or head-pieces for men-at-arms were called pots. 
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2. “To have a pot at an animal,” in sporting 
phraseology, “to shoot.” What may be the 
derivation of that term ? I. R.A 


Crrcviar (3 S, xii. 167.)—Let me add some 
examples and illustrations to Mr. Appts’s “ note ” 
on the word circular: — 

“ Any attaint might disproportion her, 

Or make her graces less than circular.” 

(Chapman, Mons d’ Olive, quoted in Hayward’s British 
Muse, i. 9 
“ How shall I then begin, or where 

lo draw a fame so truly circular, 
For in a round what order can be she 

Where all the parts so equal per 

Dry den’s Stanzas on Cromwell. 

Compare with this a line in an “ Elegy on 
Cleaveland,” prefixed to his Poems, §c., ed. 1660, 
p. 3:— 

“ But in his circle wit no end is found.” 
a perfect life to the perfect 
tribute to the 
prematurely cut 


Dryden compares 
round of a circle. Thus, in his 
memory of the Earl of Ossory, 
off : 

“O narrow circle, but of power Divine, 
Scanted in space, but perfect in thy line.” 
Absalom and At hitophe i. 

And again, in Eleonora, the poem on the death 

of the Countess of Abingdon: 
. rh h all these rare endowments of the mind 
: in a narro' prac f life confined, 
was with fu hy erfection crowned, 
an orb, as truly round.” 

Dryd len par also of “round eternity, Hind 

and Panther, part 3, line 19. CHL. 


the passage — 


The meaning of 
“O) my soul 
Runs circular in sorrow for revenge ”— 
appears to be that the soul in its sorrow runs 
about, searching round for the means of vengeance. 
It may also express the futility of the guest—the 
soul, whichever direction it takes, being unable to 
get any nearer its object, just as by running along 
the circumference of a circle, we can never arrive 
at the centre. In this case, the metaphor may 
be taken from the laby rinths or. mazes once so 
popular. Kk. B. NicHonson. 


Durance (3 S. ix. 47, 84.)—One of your cor- 
respondents having very positively asserted that 
‘durance ” is not so old as the time of Spenser, 
I beg to say that the word, in its literal integrity, 
occurs in lines 96 and 150 of the Fuerie Queene, 
book v1. chap. xii. 

“Durance vile” is not in Spenser. Its perhaps 
earliest use may be found in Smollett’s Gil Blas. 
See Bohn’s illustrated ed. 1859, p. 71, third line 
from the bottom. Smollett, however, so fre- 
quently adopted the expressions of others without 
the acknowledging inverted commas, that his 
“ durance vile” may not be original; e.g. “double 
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| 24.)—Upon this interesting point, 


[34 S. XII. Ocr. 5, 67, 


; “flesh is heir to” 


" pillar 


tides”; “on the square” 

“in at the death”; “good as a comedy’ 

to post’’; ‘ bate an inch”; “ whis tled . 

for want of thought,” &c. R. W. Drxes. 
Seaton Carew, co. Durham. 


Punntne Morrogs (3% §. xii. 178.) —Jp 
“N. & Q.” is given “ Dum spiro spero” as ag. 
sumed by the name of Spiers. I am acquuinted 
with a gentleman who (although not called 
Spiers) has adopted that motto. It is unfor. 
tunately rendered singularly appropriate by his 
suffering severely from “ asthma.” * 

A motto adopted by the family of Vawdrey is 
curious : — 7 


“ J’ai valu, je vaux, et je vaudrai.” 
Yet they claim to be of Celtic rather than of 


French extraction ! R. B. 


PortrRAIts oF Criminats (3 S. x. 450: xi 
vide Knight's 
London, vol. iv., “Old London Rogueries,” where 
the following quotation is given from “ A Caveat 
Ss Warning for Common Cursetors, vulgarly 
called Vagabonds, set forth by Thomas Harman, 
Kisq.,”’ which was first printed in 1566. In giving 
the history of a counterfeit crank, or counterfeiter 
of epilepsy, Harman tells us that, being sent to 
Bridewell, he was put in the — Cheapside, 
And, after that, went to the mill while |} 
was a drawing, and then was whipt at a cart’s tail throogh 
London, and his displayed banner carried before him 
unto his own door (in Maister Hill's rents), and so back 
to Br'dewell again, and there remained for a time, and at 
length set at liberty on that condition he would prove aa 
honest man, and labour truly to get his living. And bs 
picture remaineth in Bridewell for a moniment.” 


iis ugly picture 


The author of the article adds : — 
“An engraving of this picture, which, we presume, 
was the ‘displaved banner’ that was carried before it 
original in his procession at the cart’s tail, is given by 
Harman as an embellishment to this history of the Cou 
terfeit Crank.” 

Knight copies this portrait, and also one 
Nicholas Blunt, an “ Upright Man.” The draw- 
ings are very clever oe full of character. Ar 
any more of these “ Ugly Pictures” (an expe 
sion which must be ‘eatiar to many as applied 
to an adversary’s countenance) to be found among 
old civic records, and is it still possible to discover 
the artists thus employed ? CALCUTTENSI& 


“ MANUSCRIT VENU DE S™® Hétkne” (3" 8. xb 
520; xii. 54.)—The following are the terms i 
which Napoleon disavowed the : authorship of this 
work ; and now that the true writer is known, ¥ 
may see how far the speculations respecting him 
are verified by the facts : — 

“Cette brochure de 151 pages, traduite dans tous 
les langues, a été lue de toute l’Europe, et grand nombre 


T* This motto has been assumed by fits other families 
—Ep. 
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de personnes croient qu'elle est sortie de la plume de | 
Napoléon ; cepe ndant rien de plus faux. Les journaux 
anglais ont nommé madame de Staél: cela n’est pas 
probable ; il lui aurait ¢té impossible de ne pas y apposer 
son cachet. Cet écrit a été fait par un conseiller d'état 
qui était en service ordinaire dans les années 1800, 1801, 
1802, et 1803, mais qui n’était pas en France en 1806 et 
1807, et qui s’est occupé particulitrement des affaires 


@Espagne. Ce n’est pas un militaire: il n’a jamais as- 


sisté & une bataill il a les plus fausses idées de la 
cuerre.” — Mémoires, t. ii. p. 205, 

This piece was published by Murray in 1817; 
and the discrepancy between dates adds to my 
doubt that this isthe same piece as Les Confessions 
de Napoléon I**, published at Metz in 1864, In 
the following year a rival “ Manuscript” was 
published, entitled 
i-méme. Extraits du véritabl 
Bonaparte, par un Ameri 


Londr | 
But this can hardly be the work latel; ied, 
olburn, end purports to 


k 
as it was published by ( 
be the record of conversations held with Napo- 
leon when at Elba. May not the Metz reprint 
rathe r be a republication of a curious and scarce 
piece, entitled : 

“ Maximes et Per lu Prisonnier de Sainte-IH¢léne. 
Manuscrit trouvé dans les papiers de Las-Casas. Tra 
luit de PAngtais.” 8vo, Paris, 1820, pp. 120, 

I do not know the date of the English edition ; 
it would be about 1818, and, as in the case of the 
work lately reprinted, the orig inal F rene h, if it 


ever existed, must have long 


Birmingham, 

Tue tast Eprscopan Wie (3" S. xii. 205.) 

[ do not think that Josermvs is correct in his 
statement, that the late Archbis mop of Canterbury 
(Dr. J. B. Sumner) was the last prelate who wore 
a wig; fo r certainly, during the last few years of 
a life, | he laid it aside. On a recent Visit to 
King’s College, Cambridge, I saw in the Com- 
— Room there a very fine portrait of hi 

‘onvoeation rob 8, pre sented by him 
college, where he had been educated, in 

which he j is ri victed as wearing his own hair. 
My impression is, that the last prelate who 
continued to his death to wear > Wig was 
James Henry Monk, Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, who died in 1856. ‘The last head of a 
house in Oxford who wore it was the late vener- 
able President of Macd: ulen, Dr. Routh, who died 
in 1854, having ne: arly attained the patriarchal 
age of 100 years, )XONIENSIS, 
Bushey Ri tory, near Watford, Herts. 


From an anec ‘dote re slate d i i n 7% Me motr of 
Bishop Blon field, by his son (vol. p- 97), it ap- 
pears that the late Bishop of | sation and not the 
Bishop of Winchester, set the example of the 
disuse of the wig, having received from King 
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the following message by Sir George 


William IV. 


| Sir aclair : — 


“Tell the Bishop that he is not to wear a wig on my 
account. I dislike it as much as he does, and shall be 
glad to see the whole bench wear their own hair.” 


H. P. D. 


JosEruvs states that the late Archbishop Sum- 
ner wore the episcopal wig up to the time of his 
final appearance in public. Surely this must be 
a mistake: in portraits, I believe, he is always 
represented without it. I remember reading, some 
oo ago, that the late Bishop Monk was the 
last pre late who retained its use, but have for- 

otten where I met with the fact. In “ N. & Q.” 
(1st S. xi. 131) it is stated by a correspondent 
that the Hon. Richard Bagot, late Bishop of Bath 
ind Wells, was the first to abandon the wig by 
the express permission of George [V. Joseruvs 
will find several communications on this subject 
in “N.&Q.,” 1*S. xi. ONALED. 


‘Ricn anp Poor:” Tuomas Love PEracock 
(3" 8. xii. 79, 155, 172.) —S. Brytra has not paid 
attention to my note at p. 156. Subsequently to 
my first note at p. 791 had some doubts as to 
Mr. Barham being the author. I merely sup- 
posed that Mr. Barham might heve written it, 

riginally under one of his 
noms d plume, and also because it had been 
ascribed to him in a defunct suburban magazine 
called The Ratepayer, and in other more import- 
ant publications. As to its being “like nothing 
Barham ever wrote,” I would remind Mr. Biytu 
that “Thomas Ingoldsby,” alias “ Peter Pepper- 
corn, M.D.,” alias “ Barney Maguire,” alias the 
Rey. R. H. Barham, was a very versatile genius : 
he could pass from “ grave to gay, from lively to 


because it 


severe,” from a song to a sermon; he was Demo- 
critus and Heraclitus combined. “ Misce seria 
ludo”’ would have been an ‘ap I ropriate legend for 
his family coat. The version given by Mr. 
BiyTu is certainly not the original one that ap- 
peared in the Globe and Traveller, though I do not 
dispute that it is a correct transcript from The 
Paper Money Lyrics ; and, as revised by its author, 
“under the rose of wealth and station ” is much 
better than “hidden in the pomp of wealth and 
station.” The omission of the word “man” after 
‘poor” in the fourth verse, line three, is no im- 
provement; nor is the substitution of ‘ painted ” 
for * close-sheet,” fifth verse. Mr. Bryrn’s third 
verse (not in my copy) is a valuable addition. 
opy of “ Rich and Poor,” said to have 
been a cut from the Manchester Guardian, in 
which the fifth verse of Mr. Biytn’s copy (my 
seventh verse) was followed by four other stanzas, 
which I regret my inability to give. The poem 
has evidently often received additions, and very 
Was Thomas Love Peacock not 
Thames, a 


I have a¢ 


good ones too. 
the author of “ The Genius of the 
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Poem”? Was he any relation to Lucy Peacock 
who wrote some interesting works for children ? 
S. J 

In reading the song of “Rich and Poor; or, Saint 
and Sinner,’ in “N. & Q.” I was struck to find 
it in the peculiar metre of old Tom-of-Bedlam 
songs. It should be noted, then, that the author 
has added point to his satire by writing it to the 
tune of “ The Distracted Puritane ” : — 

“Am I mad, O noble Festus, 
When zeal and godly knowledge 
Have put me in hope 
To deal with the Pope, 
As well as the best in the College ?” 

This well-known effusion of the witty Bishop 
Corbet was, no doubt, in the mind of the author 
when he reprobated the being 

“Caught in the fact 
Of an overt act, 
Buying greens on a Sunday morning.” 
Wa. CHAPPELL. 


Coat Carbs, on Court Carps (3" S, xii. 44.) 
Archdeacon Nares, in his Glossary (1822), says: 


“ The figured cards now corruptly called ‘ Court Cards’ 


—knaves, we trust, are not confined to courts, tho’ kings 
and queens belong to them. ‘The proofs of it are abund- 
ant. One says — 

*T am a Coat Card indeed,’ 
“ He is answered : — 

* Then thou must needs bea knave, for thou art neither 
king nor queen.’— Rowley, When you see me, XC. 

* We called him a Coat Card of the last order.’ 

B, Jonson, Staple of News. 

*She had in her hand the Ace of Hearts, and a 

eard,’—Chapman’s May Day. 


coat 


“ Here is a trick of discarded cards of us, 
We were ranked with coats as long as my old master 
lived.’—Massinger’s Old Law, Act III. Se. 1.” 
The change of name from coat to court cards 
probably dates about 1681, as Robertson's Phrase 
Look published in that year gives both words. 
R. F. W. 8. 


CarprnaL D’Anpa (3 8, xii. 204.)\—Dr. Ley- 


burn was Bishop of Adrumetum, not Adramytium. | 


The account of the reception of Monsignor D’ Adda, 
Bishop of Amasia, as the Pope’s nuncio, at Wind- 
sor, by King James II. is given by Rapin, p. 760, 
and Burnet, p. 716; but 1 am not aware of any 
detailed account of his nunciature in England. 
A. 5. A. inquires who was the consecrator cf 
Philip Michael Ellis, O. S. B., Bishop of Aurelio- 
polis. It was Bishop Leyburn, who had previ- 
ously consecrated Monsignor D’Adda, Bishop of 
Amasia. Who consecrated Dr. James Smith, 
Bishop of Callipolis, is nowhere mentioned; but 
the Pope’s nuncio consecrated Bishop Giffard, 
Bishop of Madaura, April 22, 1688, and it is most 
probable that he also consecrated Bishop Smith, 
as his consecration took place so soon after—on 
May 13, not the 23rd, as A. S. A. gives the date. 
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| What is the meaning of “M. A. L.”? 





odieuse. I paragoni son tutti odiosi ” 


(84 S. XII. Ocr, 5, "67, 


That it was on the 13th is 
tion under his portrait at 


— by the inscrip- 
‘ork: “Deo animam 


| reddidit Maii 13, die, ut contigit, consecrationis 


ejus anniversaria, an. Dni, 1711, statis autem 66.” 
He had retired to Wycliffe Hall, Yorkshire, and 


there he died, May 15, 1711, aged sixty-six, ag 
above. F, C. H. 


Brienoues (3° 8, xi. 455; xii. 78, 152.) —Ther 
can be no reasonable doubt that Brignoles and 
Sale are both English surnames. There is a very 
popular solicitor of the name of Brignall in the 
city of Durham, and a respectable hotel-keeper 
and capital volunteer bugler in West Hartlepool 
of the name of Sale. Who, too, has not heard of 
George Sale, the translator of the Koran, and of 
the gallant Sir Robert Sale killed in the battle 
of Moodkee, December 18, 1845? Mr. J. 
Drxon says that sale is Italian for salt: be it so 
It is also Ang.-Sax. for Hall. As to Titus Salt, 
that gentleman is altogether out of court, and! 
do not see the use of alluding to him on a que 
tion of sale other than of Alpaca. I can find no 
mention of P. A. L.’s “distinguished person” 
in eny English biographical works (and I have 
several) on my book-shelves. How is this? 
' These 
initials look alarming, but, I trust, are not so; for, 
as poor Keeley used to say —in Frankenstein, was 
it not?—“I’m so narvous.” As “ King Louis 
Philippe’s reign” is a thing of the past, how “Ct. 
Brignole-Sale Aas for years been Sardinian ambas- 
sador at the court of France during ” that reign, 
I cannot understand. Perhaps P. A. L. wil 
kindly explain. Qy. Was or had been is in- 
tended? — : R. W. Drxox. 

Seaton-Carew, co. Durham. 


“ Exceisior: Excetsivs ” (3° 8. xii. 66, 158) 
I think Longfellow, in using “ Excelsior,” simply 
adopted for his song what his countrymen had 
long adopted for their national flag. Hence the 
“strange device.” R. W. Drxox. 


“ CoMPARISONS ARE Optous” (3 S. xii. 206) 
In endeavouring to trace this proverb, I find on 
reference to a Polyglot of Foreign Pro erbs, Boba, 
1857 — 

“Comparaisons sont odieuses, Toute comparaison @ 
(pp- 14, 59, and 104). 
But amongst the Spanish I find no example. Ih 
Mr. Halliwell’s fac-simile of Much Adoe about No- 
thing (Ato edition, 1600, at p. 42), “ Const. Dog.— 
Comparisons are odorous, palabras, neighbour 
Verges.” Mr. J. Payne Collier, in his edition of 
Shakespeare, adds a foot-note — 

How this Spanish 
word came into our language, and to be in familiar use 
with the lower orders, it is difficult to ascertain. Sly, 
the induction to the Taming of the Shrew, has pocas pale- 
bras; and the same words are found in the very popular 
old play of the Spanish Tragedy, where they are spoken 


“Tl Palabras, neighbour Verges. } 
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by Hieronimo, Act IV. Sc. 4. Hence, possibly, Shake- 
speare obtained them,” &c. &c. 

Mr. RamAce calls attention to the coincidence 
that Cervantes, in his Don Quixote, uses this pro- 
yerb; but, as Much Adoe was printed fifteen years 
before the second part of Don Quixote appeared, 
Shakespeare could not have been indebted to Cer- 
vantes, although the use of the word palabras 
would suggest a Spanish source. 


Mr. RamMace's quotation is slightly inaccurate. 
2o 


In my edition “ En Haia, 1744, tomo 3°,” p. 308, | 


it is printed “ Que ya sabe, que toda comparacion 
es odiosa,” a comma following the “ sabe.” Shel- 
ton, in my edition (London, 1652), translates it— 
“For you know all comparisons are odious,” the 
“Que ya sabe” forms no part of the proverb, 
which is simply “ That all comparison is odious.” 
F. W.C., 

Clapham Park, S. 

Ueo Foscoro (3 S. xi. 437, 526.)—( nly the 
first volume of Foscolo’s Dante was published 
during his life. This volume contained the “ Dis- 
corso sul Testo,” a copy of which Mrs. Gatty has 
purchased. If the corrections are Foscolo’s, it 
may perhaps be the very volume which Mazzini 
used in editing the Discorso when he published 
the entire work in 1843. La Commedia di Dante 
Allighieri, ilustrata da Ugo Foscolo. Londra, Ro- 
landi. It is in four volumes; the first volume 
contains a preface by Mazzini, in which he refers 
to the first edition of the Discorso in the following 
passage : — 

“Tl Discorso sul Testo pubblicato nel 1825 pieno zeppo 
@ errori dal Pickering e due anni dopo con nuovi errori 
da Ruggia, ed oggi ripublicato con maggiore esattezza 
di correzione e con emendazioni ed aggiunte considere- 
voli desunte da un’ ese mplare postillato di mano dell au- 
tore.”— Prefuzione all’ Edizione, xi. 


The first volume also contains a facsimile of 


Foscolo's writing, the same sonnet which Mrs. 
Gatty has printed — 

“Fac-simile della scrittura di Ugo Foscolo ;—L’ origi- 
nale di questo sonetto trovasi attacato dietro al suo Ri- 
tratto, dipinto da F. Pistrucci e posseduto dal Sigt Hudson 
Gurney di Londra.” 


Mazzini states that Rolandi purchased the manu- 
seript from Pickering for four hundred pounds 
(quattrocento lire sterhine). 

I beg to add Lord Broughton’s opinion of the 
Discorso, as it may induce some of your readers 
to study the volume for themselves : — 

“T would strongly recommend to every lover of Italy, 
of Italian literature, and especially of Dante, the careful 
perusal of the first of the volumes published in 1842 by 
Rolandi, La Commedia di Dante Allighieri, illustrata da 
Ugo Foscolo. The preface to this edition, by an Italian 
(Mazzini), is worthy of the work, and shows the fervour 
of that worship of which Foscolo himself was deemed 
scarcely worthy to be a priest, although he has doubtless 
done more to illustrate the great object of Italian venera- 
tion than any preceding writer. From this preface a 
Just conception may be formed of the character and 
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merits of Foscolo, and also of the direful distresses of his 
latter days.”—Lord Broughton’s Jtaly, vol. i. p. 231. 


E. M. B. 


Cuartes I, (3'4¢ §. xii. 206.) —ANon. may find 
much of the information required in Eliot War- 
burton’s Memoirs of Prince Rupert and the Cava- 
liers, 3 vols., 1849, with references to sources 
where further particulars may be met with. 

Jos J. B. WorKkarp. 


Homer IN A NvutsHELL.— With this thought or 
fact (as the case may be) Martial’s epigram on 
Livy in a single volume may be compared (xiv. 
190) — 


“ Livius in membranis. 


“ Pellibus exiguis artatur Livius ingens, 
Quem mea non totum bibliotheca capit.” 
“ In a small parchment see great Livy roll’d, 
Whom all my study was too small to hold.” 
Wright. 
M. Y. L. 


Town anp ContieGe (3 S, xii. 147.) — Mr. 
TrRENcH will find every possible information re- 
specting town in the appended extract from Isaac 
Taylor's Words and Places, pp. 119, 120: — 


“The primary meaning of the suffix ton is to be sought 
in the Gothic tains, the old Norse teinn, and the Frisian 
téne, all of which mean a twig—a radical signification 
which survives in the phrase ‘the tine of a fork.” We 
speak also of the tines of a stag’s horns. The root is 
widely diffused through the Aryan languages. Compare 
the Sclavonic tuin, a hedge, and even the Armenian tun, 
In modern German we find the word Zaun, a 
hedge ; and in Anglo-Saxon we have the verb tynan, to 
hedge. Hence a tun, or ton, was a place surrounded by a 
hedge, or rudely fortified by a palisade. Originally it 
meant only a single croft, homestead, or farm, and the 
word retained this restricted meaning in the time of 
Wicliffe. He translates Matt. xxii. 5: ‘But thei dis- 
piseden, and wenten forth, oon into his toun (aypés), 
another to his marchaundise.’ This usage is retained in 
Scotland, where a solitary farmstead still goes by the name 
of the toun; and in Iceland, where the homestead, with 
its girding, is called a tun. In many parts of England 
the rickyard is called the barton—that is, the inclosure 
for the bear, or crop which the land bears: in Iceland, 
the bertun. ‘There are some sixty villages in England 
called Barton or Burton—these must have originally 
been outlying rickyards. There are lone farmsteads in 
Kent called Shottington, Wingleton, Godington, and 
Appleton. But in most cases the isolated ton became the 
nucleus of a village, and the village crew into a town, and, 
last stage of all, the word town has come to denote, not 
the one small croft inclosed from the forest by the Saxon 
settler, but the dwelling-place of a vast population, twice 
as great as that which the whole of Saxon England 
could boast.” 

College, in the sense mentioned by Mr. Trencn, 
is of course a collection of houses. 

E. B. Nicworson. 


a house, 


Tonbridge. 
Mr. Britton’s definition of town, as “any col- 
lection of houses too large to be termed a village,” 
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is probably to be understood as showing the usua! 
meaning of ¢own in standard English. If we con- 
sider the local meaning, there is not the slightest 
reason why a fown should consist of more than 
one house ; just as when we read in Burns: — 
“ Thro’ a’ the foun she trotted by him, 
A lang half-mile she could desery him.” 
Poor Mailie’s Elegy. 

The glossary to Burns very properly says: 
“ Toun, a hamlet, a farmhouse.” More strictly, 
however, a town means an enclosure, that which is 
defended by a hedge or enclosure: and hence, 
originally, a farmhouse with its belongings, i. e. the 
whole farm, as above: or whatever is enclosed 
within a fown-wall. Itis the Anglo-Saxon fin 
(German zaun, a hedge), which is connected with 
the verb ¢ijnan, to enclose or fasten; Old English 
tyne. The word vnteyned, i. e. untyned, unfastened, 
occurs as late as A.D. 1394: — 


“ That turneth vp two-folde, vnteyned opon trewthe.’ 
Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede, 1. 51% 


Water W. Sxnar. 


Margat 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

The Visions of William concerning Piers Plowman, to- 
gether with Vita de Dowel, Dobet, et Dobest, secundum 
"Wit et Resoun, by William Langland (about 1362-1380, 
A.D.) Edited from numerous Manuse ripts, with Pre- 
JSaces, Notes, and a Glossary. By th Rev. Walter W. 
Skeat, M.A, &c. Jn Four Parts. Part I, (Printed 
for the Early English Text Society.) 

Manipulus Vocabulorum : A Rhyming Di teonary of the 
English Language, by Peter Levins (1 Edited, 
with an Alphabetical Index, by Henry B. Wheatley. 
(Printed fur the Early English ext Society.) 


As German philologists have of late years opened their 
eyes to the value and importance of their Nibelungen 
Lied, so have English scholars and antiquaries recognised 
more fully the claims of The Vision of William concerning 
Piers Plowman to be considered among the most valuable 
illustrations of the political and religious ideas and the 
social condition of our forefathers which have been 
handed down to us. Such being the case, it was obvious 
that the attention of The Early English Teat Soc iety 
could not fail of being directed to the propriety of giving 
to students of our national literature a scholar-like edi- 
tion of this important monument of our language and 
literature. The preparation of such an edition has been 
very judiciously entrusted to the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, 
a gentleman who has shown by the manner in which he 
has edited Lancelot of the Laik and The Romans of 
Partenay his thorough fitness for the task. The edition 
will occupy four volumes, the contents of which will be, 
Vol. L, the “Vernon” Text, or Text A; Vol. II., the 
“ Crowley ” Text, or Text B; Vol. III., the “ Whitaker ” 
Text, or Text ¢ Vol. IV., General Notes, and a com- 
plete Glossary to all three Texts. The fertile imagina- 
tion of the author, says Mr. Skeat, in his valuable Intro- 
duction, induced him to re-write the poem twice over, so 
that what may fairly be called three editions of it still 
exist in manuscript. The Vernon MS. contains the first 
or earliest of these, and forms the first volume, which is 
now before us, and contains in addition the Introduction 
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[ 3°¢ S. XIL. Ocr, 5,67, 

a 
by Mr. Skeat, in which he points out that Langland’s 
writings, like those of Chaucer, are worth whole volumes 
of history in indicating the true temper and feelj of 
the English mind in the fourteenth century, and Gaal 
how these authors illustrate each other, —Chaucer de- 
scribing the rich, and Langland the poor, in their h 
ill-fed, hardworking condition. The book is one of 
most interesting yet issued by the Society. 

We must postpone our notice of Levins’ Manipulatus; 
but take this opportunity of calling the attention of our 
readers to two new proposals on the part of the Society— 7 
one is for reprinting the Publications for the vears 1864, 
1865, and 1866, as soon as sufficient subscribers’ names are 
received; the second is for the publication of an Extra 
Gentlemen desirous of supporting either or beth 
these proposals should communicate at once with the 
Secretary. 

Pauls. A Magazine edited by Anthony Trollope, © 
With Illustrations by J. E. Millais, R.A. No ie 
(Virtue. ) 


Series. 
St. 


If, referring to the 


appearance of a new literary 
' 
periodical, one should 


quote the hackneyed “ another 
and another still succeeds,” the quotation would ume 
doubtedly prove a prophecy; for who can doubt that 
Magazine, of which the staple is to be the Serial No 
will prosper in the hands of Mr. Trollope? His 
Number gives assurance of it. Whether he may be 

in giving his venture a political character, time 

can show. But the political articles, and all the padding! 
or pudding of the Number, are well written. 
Tinsley’s Magazine, conducted by Edmund Yates. Noa, 

(Tinsley Brothers.) 

The third number is unquestionably equal to the first 
which will satisfy the subscribers. Nor do we think th 
will object to tne publishers’ sensible arrangement @& 
issuing their Magazine on the 15th instead of the Ist 
each month. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent dime 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad= 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

2 Vols. 12mo. 1743 
Folio. Tonson, 1701. 


s. Macmillan & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Gantamy 


Daypen's Poems. 
Wanted by 
Da. Pesev's Lee rue Boo or Dawiet. Bell & Daldy. 


Wanted by Messrs. Jienningham 4 Hollis, 5, Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. 


TCRES « 


Rotices ta Correspondents. ‘ 


La Borrre. A Discourse of Voluntary Servitude, by Stephen de & 
e, was translated into English in i735. The name of the trandater 
Horticultural Meeting, 8vo, hie 
wihly b: forwarded to i 

wl Billington, Rugby, the ai 


The Botanical and 
. e Perkin 1 let my pr 

, Uf addressed to Messrs. Cros 

hers of her last work in isa. 

J. Mawnover. of The Reliquary, 1860—1866, have bem 
»ublished ; the work is still ia progress 

Will Messrs. G. Prideauxr and J. H. Dixon be kind enough ote 
know their addresses Letters for them are now lying in our office. 

Eanarom.—3rd 8. xii. p. 165, col. ii, line 13, for “* Barbone” reat 
“ Barbosa. 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is aoF 
ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price ls. Oey 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for Is. 8d. 

“ Nores ano Quenres” is published at noon on Friday,and # also 
issued in Mowruty Pants. The Subscription for Staueep Corr 
sux Months forwarded direct from the Publish-r (including the Hi 
yearly Iwvex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by P c 
payable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wutsam G. * 
Weutixoton Sracer, Sraann, W.C., where also all Commonwatien® 
vor tue Eprror should be addressed. 


“Nores & Qoenres” is registered for transmission abroad. 
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